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BIG AND LITTLE THEATRES 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HE year ends on Broadway with something curiously like 
the apotheosis of the little theatre. The professional play- 


house withdraws after presenting us with an offensively un- 
intelligent mystery-play, The Bride, and a spare and unimaginative 
drama of infidelity, Cobra, by Martin Brown. Three of the four 
theatrical institutions of New York that owe their existence to the 
same impulse as the little theatres come forth with a quartette of 
interesting productions. The Neighborhood Playhouse mounts 
Lenormand’s fateful drama Time Is a Dream; the Provincetown 
Playhouse at last sets upon its stage A/l God’s Chillun Got Wings; 
and the Equity Players finally justify their existence with the first 
thoroughly expressive production of an Ibsen play that America has 
ever seen, the Hedda Gabler of Robert Edmond Jones, rushing close 
upon the heels of Equity’s twin successes, Expressing Willie and the 
new and peace-loving Managers’ Protective Association. And 
Walter Hartwig and the New York Drama League celebrate the 
annual rites of the Little Theatre Tournament. 

The success of the little theatre is obvious enough in the tourna- 
ment which is now a spring feature of the New York season. David 
Belasco, who fulminated against the movement in the days when the 
Washington Square Players were its forefront, now blesses the tourna- 
ment by lending his theatre and by awarding the David Belasco 
Trophy to the winner. More than forty producing groups applied 
for admission this year, and seventeen were allowed to present one- 
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act plays before the large audiences of friends and the ten judges. 
News of the contest reached far enough this year to bring a company 
from the Little Theatre of Dallas, Texas, a company, incidentally, 
that won the trophy with its presentation of Judge Lynch, by William 
R. Rogers, Jr., under the direction of Oliver Hinsdell. The astonish- 
ing growth of the little theatre and the wide circle of its audience are 
reflected best in the columns of space which the New York papers 
have given to the tournament. 

It is easy enough to recognize the vogue of the little theatre, but to 
estimate its value through the work of the tournament is another mat- 
ter. The forty entries would represent less than an eighth, perhaps 
less than a tenth, of our genuine producing playhouses and social 
organizations masquerading as art theatres. If anyone but the judges 
had the courage and endurance to sit through the seventeen playlets 
actually competing, he would get a rather one-sided view of what 
the little theatre is doing, simply because this is a competition re- 
stricted by necessity almost entirely to the groups of the New York 
area. 

The output is characteristic only of the great mediocrity of talent 
now at work in the little theatres. Most of the acting is none too skil- 
ful and it is directed hardly at all in any vital sense. There are 
flashes of good acting—usually on the side of the men—and, of course, 
the settings show much more care and skill than the directing. The 
groups represented, like the majority up and down the country, lean 
too heavily on the one-act play, and judgment in the choice of plays 
is not too great. Here are enthusiasm, hard work, intelligence of a 
certain sort, but no notable talent. Is this all that the little theatre 
movement of America has to show? Obviously not. The award of 
the Belasco Trophy to the Dallas Little Theatre calls our attention 
away from the minor efforts of the New York amateurs, and we re- 
member having heard of the Cleveland Play House, Le Petit Théatre 
du Vieux Carré of New Orleans, The Ramshead Players of Wash- 
ington, the Pasadena Community Theatre, The Wisconsin Players, 
The Carolina Playmakers, the Little Country Theatre of Fargo, 
The Home Theatre of the Canadian Players, the various ventures of 
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Sam Hume, Maurice Browne, and Irving Pichel along the Pacific 
Coast, and at least a dozen others of real quality over the country. 

Now, if there are such embryonic art theatres to the westward, 
what accounts for the state of the movement in New York? The 
answer lies in the dual justification of the American little theatre. 
However ineffectual it may be in nine cases out of ten, this effort at 
self-expression and self-entertainment is fully justified by the state 
of the commercial theatre. Outside New York the touring system 
is so broken down and its plays are so dull and undependable that 
any essay in local producing seems worth while. In New York, on 
the other hand, there is enough vitality still left in the commercial 
product to make the way of the little theatre harder. Further, you 
must remember that the second and the greater justification of the 
whole little theatre movement—its place as a forcing bed for talent 
that may be transplanted and translated to a larger field—has re- 
sulted in the creation in New York of three playhouses whose base 
and inspiration were amateur, but whose organization and output are 
now professional in the better sense—the Theatre Guild, the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse, and the Provincetown Playhouse—and another 
group, the Equity Players, almost as thoroughly opposed to the easy 
standards of Broadway. 


The amateur beginnings of the Theatre Guild in the Washington 
Square Players are vague now; the players are Broadway players, 
and the directors have matured out of amateurism and experiment 
into a professionalism almost as Continental as their plays. The little 
theatre quality is much clearer in the Neighborhood Playhouse be- 
cause the Misses Lewisohn are still using in their acting company 
young men and young women who found their first opportunities 
in this East Side theatre. How far these people have progressed is 
strikingly seen in the production of Time Is a Dream. Here in the 
leading part is a young fellow named Albert Carroll, who was an 
amateur dancer not so long ago. The part is exacting enough—a 
neurasthenic who returns to his native Holland from the East Indies 
only to find his life poisoned and finally taken from him by the 
oppression of gray days and drifting mist; yet Carroll plays him with 
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the kind of sensitiveness and intelligence which are more likely to be 
cultivated in a little theatre than on Broadway, and which are far 
more vital than personality or technical skill in the presentation of 
such a part. Esther Mitchel, Aline MacMahon, and John F. Roche 
support Carroll excellently with the same kind of trained talent. 

The play itself does not seem to me appealing or important. It 
has the integrity and the skill of the Lenormand who wrote The 
Failures, but not so much human vitality or dramatic intensity. 
Time Is a Dream belongs to the cat-and-mouse drama of the tortured 
soul doomed to extinction. There is no strength here to be beaten 
down by a stronger fate; only a weakling doomed from the first. The 
single fillip to the interest is supplied by certain visions of the future 
in which the hero’s fiancée sees him drowning; this dose of prophetic 
mysticism leads us off into speculations which are not inherently 
dramatic but which permit the producers to preface the play with an 
entertaining explanation of the Einstein theory in motion pictures. 

The fate of the Equity Players, which had hung in the balance 
through two seasons of comparative failure and decided losses, has 
been settled satisfactorily to all concerned with the success of Rachel 
Crothers’ new play, Expressing Willie. During the years when the 
Equity Players were spending the money of their guarantors in ill- 
advised but courageous attempts to find an American play of popular 
interest, they produced only two pieces of apparent value to our audi- 
ences—Jesse Lynch Williams’ comedy Why Not? and the Queen 
Victoria of David Carb and Walter Prichard Eaton. I am not so 
sure that Expressing Willie is a better play than either of these, and 
I know it is not so well acted; but it is certainly more effective as 
theatrical entertainment. 

The fault of Expressing Willie is the fault of so much of Miss 
Crothers’ later work. It may be described either as compromise or 
as playing both ends against the middle. There is an Olympian kind 
of laughter which encompasses the foibles of all mankind; Miss 
Crothers’ ability to laugh at both sides in any modern quarrel is not 
exactly godlike. You suspect her detachment and her motive. Some- 
times it seems as if she prefers the company of those with too little 
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sensibility, too little wisdom and understanding, those who sit com- 
fortably in the middle, and pay the piper—very handsomely—for 
trivial variations on the tunes of modern life. 

The fault is rather amiable in Expressing Willie. Miss Crothers 
takes the side of the mob in laughing at the first necessity of life—self- 
expression. Then she allows her heroine to demonstrate that this is 
indeed the basis of a happy and honest existence. Her method of 
laughing at her own panacea is to set up some straw men and women 
who prate about self-expression as I have never heard any one else 
prate. They are all shallow, insecure, or vainglorious. By the time 
they have converted to their faith the rich and climbing bounder 
Willie Smith, once of Tuckerville, Ind., and his childhood friend, 
Minnie, still of Tuckerville, the audience is pretty sure of the crimi- 
nal absurdity of all this talk about personal sincerity and honest ac- 
tion. And, though the heroine becomes a good pianist and saves 
the hero from a designing woman by the simple formula of believing 
in herself and believing in him, I doubt if the audience ever notices 
that the shallow, insincere, and vainglorious praters on self-expres- 
sion were right after all. 

The falsity in this entertaining play is very much emphasized by 
the way it has been acted and directed. The praters are, to my no- 
tion, much too broadly played. Richard Sterling and Chrystal 
Herne act the two chief figures excellently, but Merle Maddern and 
Alan Brooks lay on far too heavily. By the way Miss Crothers, the 
director, has handled Brooks, she has quite altered the character 
which Miss Crothers, the playwright, created. 

Miss Crothers’ claim to distinction in Expressing Willie lies in a 
single comedy angle which she has developed. This is the spectacle 
of the heroine accepting the praters as philosophers, applying all 
their insincerities sincerely, debasing herself before the most 
absurd and most evil of the lot, and ending by annihilating the crea- 
ture with her own weapons. What a pity that Miss Crothers could 
not hold the whole play to the fine, clear quality of Minnie! If Miss 
Crothers were a born satirist, instead of a born theatrician, she might 


have done it. 
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The real service of the Equity Players to our stage this season is 
the Hedda Gabler which they have presented at special matinées. 
Their part in this rare and invigorating event lay in engaging Robert 
Edmond Jones to direct the play, and Clare Eames, Roland Young, 
Dudley Digges, Margalo Gillmore, and Augusta Haviland to act in 
it. The total result is Ibsen made human. 


There are faults in the performance, but fewer than I have seen 
in any production of a play by the great Norwegian, and not more 
than have crept into the best work of our theatre at any time. These 
faults lie largely in the best pieces of acting on view. To be sure, 
Fritz Leiber plays Eilert Lovborg with a disquietingly bad diction, 
and in a fashion that is often perilously artificial, yet when has this 
part seemed anything but an actor-trape ‘There is more profit in 
considering the faults of Miss Eames’ Hedda, Roland Young’s Judge 
Brack, and Dudiey Digges’ Tesman. 


Digges’ faults are only, I think, the faults of make-up, and 
Young’s the faults of make-up and costume. Young is too short to 
risk the informality of light brown tweeds instead of the rigorous 
morning dress of bureaucracy, which Lovborg assumes as a sort of 
armor; also, his widow’s peak suggests the villainous rather than 
the distinguished. Digges has been mistakenly thrust into a carroty 
wig which seems a little too absurd even for such a nincompoop as 
Tesman. As for Miss Eames, I can find only one specific flaw in her 
work to add to a certain general shortcoming. The specific flaw lies 
in the great moment of the burning of Lovborg’s manuscript. Why 
does she stride across the stage tapping the bundle of paper so 
solemnly? Surely her unforgivable vandalism is a terrible and a 
tempestuous thing. Hedda’s life with Tesman is despicable enough, 
but this destruction of “Mrs. Elvsted’s child”—whether a good child 
or a bad child doesn’t matter—is the last outrage. I do not think it 
is a calculated outrage. It certainly cannot be calculated at this point 
in the drama. The one scene that has always succeeded in every pro- 
duction that I have seen is somehow made tame; even at the stove 
door Miss Eames does not put enough fury and hatred into her act. 

Miss Eames’ general failing is not a failing of conception or of 
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Francis Bruguiére 





The joy with which the workers in the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse put forth The Grand Street Follies 
is a thing that the uptown revues sadly lack. More- 
over, Broadway burlesques seldom have such sharp 
satiric intelligence as Agnes Morgan, Helen Arthur 
and the Misses Lewisohn display in their travesty 
of the Hopkins-Barrymore-Jones’ Hamlet—Who 
Killed the Ghost. Here is Albert Carroll’s extraor- 
dinary version of Barrymore, seated in the midst of 
satiyic scenery. The program credits these designs 
of different steps and ladders to the arch foe of such 
devices, John Corbin, but it is actually the work of 
Aline Bernstein. 











White 


The art of impersonation, which is_ enfeebled 
enough in the legitimate theatre of England and 
America through long runs and the exploitation of 
personality, finds friends sometimes upon the musi- 
cal comedy stage. In that intelligent and tasteful 
entertainment, The Charlot Revue, there are two 
English players who are not only highly amusing 
as fun-makers, but who are also expert in the al- 
most forgotten art of playing other characters than 
themselves. These are Nelson Keys and Beatrice 
Lillie. Here is Keys in Chinese guise. 





White 


When Nelson Keys is not engaged in imitat- 
ing octogenarian dancers, comic Spanish sere- 
naders, union brick layers who won't quit 
work, or some other of the varied human 
species, he occasionally appears as himself in 


The Charlot Revue. 











Women clowns are rare and physical impersonation 
rs rarer still in actresses. Beatrice Lillie, the Eng- 
lish comedienne of The Charlot Revue, is both a 
clown and an actress of many different parts. Here 
she is a fair Spaniard—and almost herself. 





White 


Beatrice Lillie is entertaining enough as a British 
waitress, a burlesque Britannia or a Parisian Pierrot. 
To this characterization of a decayed favorite of the 
musical comedy stage, the actress and the librettist 
add the art of the satirist in the song There Is Life 
in the Old Girl Yet. 











A sketch by Robert Edmond Jones for the stylized 
scenery of Pirandello’s one-act play At the Gate- 
way, produced in New York in May at a charity 
performance for the benefit of the blind. Between 
the world of the shadowy cypresses—cast upon the 
translucent backdrop—and the reality of the gate- 
way there plays a drama of the dead people who 
assume for the moment their earthly forms to recall 
the memories of desires and passions and dreams 
they once lived. 





Courtesy of Reinhardt Galleries 


One of Boris Anisfeld’s vivid and almost overmas- 
tering designs for the opera Le Roi de Lahore, pro- 
duced this season at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Anisfeld paints his scenery always in the old idiom 
of huge backgrounds and great wings, crowded 
with false perspective, an idiom that stretches back 
to the Bibienas and the first Italian designers. This 
sketch, with its intersecting arches and capitals, 
suggests the work of the Bibienas to a remarkable 
degree. The painting, however, is free and irregu- 
lar instead of exact, and the color is full of the 
extraordinary vitality which we associate with Rus- 
sian scenic art. 











The setting of one of Leopold Jessner’s newest pro- 
ductions at the State Theatre in Berlin, Emporung 
des Lucius, by Theodore Blut. For this play the 
scenic designer Emil Pirchan has provided one ot 
those complexes of steps and levels of which Jessner 
is so fond. The great white structure rises against 
a gray sky, while tall shapes, half obelisks, half 
pylons, step off the distance of the scene. 
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execution so much as of temperament. I mean by this that, though 
she accomplishes everything she sets out to accomplish, and accom- 
plishes it handsomely, strikingly, bitingly, she fails sometimes to sup- 
ply the body of permanent emotion out of which the moment of sharp 
and vivid action must rise. It is a little as if Hedda were there only 
in her moments of exceptional vigor. At the worst, the fault is 
merely a fault of immaturity, a lack of personal solidness to be trans- 
lated into temperamental consistency. It is intermittent and it ap- 
pears more in the last act than in the others. Beside the under- 
standing which Miss Eames brings to the part, and the sharp sureness 
with which she attacks every point, this fault is a very minor one. It 
matters only because she is so fine an artist, and because her Hedda 
is the most illuminating thing that she has yet done. 

I think the outstanding virtue of Robert Edmond Jones’ Hedda 
is not so much the exceptionally talented cast or the entertaining and 
humanizing device of playing the piece in the costumes and the setting 
of 1890 (a fine setting of Woodman Thompson’s, by the way). I 
think it is the simple fact that here at last we have a humorous pro- 
duction of Ibsen. The director and the cast understand the play to 
the completest degree, and they realize that the true and the effective 
thing about Hedda Gabler is the ironical background against which 
Ibsen threw his heroine. Incidentally, the result of seeing the humor 
in Judge Brack, as well as in Tesman, and even in Hedda herself, is 
to make the whole thing seem to live with the actuality of all good 
comedy. 

Personally I should like to see the humor of Tesman made less 
obvious. I mean by this that Jones, like all the directors of the play, 
has thought it necessary to make him physically, as well as mentally, 
absurd. It seems to me that the spectacle of this mediocre, busy 
little mind would be all the sharper if it were an inner contrast to the 
face of an ordinarily decent looking young savant. Upon looking 
up the stage direction at his entrance I discover that it seemed so to 
Ibsen, too, for he wrote: “He is a middle-sized, young-looking man 
of thirty-three.” 

Digges plays his Tesman as well as he has played any part since 
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Clegg. Indeed, I think he is a little more skilful in everything he 
does than he was in St. John Ervine’s drama. Miss Gillmore is a 
most effective Mrs. Elvsted, and Miss Haviland does a great deal 
with the old aunt. The skill of Miss Eames and Roland Young stands 
out most sharply, perhaps, in the comedy which they have brought 
forth from the parryings of Hedda and Brack. They have made us 
see that under the surface this duel of wits is a duel of wit. And be- 
yond the wit an amazing kind of living evil presence seems to float. 
This quality of emanation, of things immanent in the dialog, but 
ordinarily out of vision, is perhaps the most remarkable quality in 
Jones’ production. Again and again it illuminates and amplifies the 
play in an amazing fashion. 


Note: This article ‘marks the close of the theatrical season and, 
for the present, the last of my monthly reviews of the New York 
stage. As director of the Provincetown Playhouse, however, I hope 
to develop plenty of stimulating material for the other pages of the 
magazine, of which I shall continue to be Associate Editor, as well 
as to put into practice the experimental ideas Theatre Arts has 
always championed.—KENNETH MACGOWAN. 
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THE DANCE 
OF THE SPROUTING CORN 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


hills of baked pale earth, sinking heavily, and speckled 

sparsely with dark dots of cedar bushes. A river on the plain 
of drought, just a cleft of dark, reddish-brown water, almost a flood. 
And over all, the blue, uneasy, alkaline sky. 

A pale, uneven, parched world, where a motor-car rocks and 
lurches and churns in sand. A world pallid with dryness, inhuman 
with a faint taste of alkali. Like driving in the bed of a great sea that 
dried up unthinkable ages ago, and now is drier than any other dry- 
ness, yet still reminiscent of the bottom of the sea, sandhills sinking, 
and straight, cracked mesas, like cracks in the dry-mud bottom of the 
sea. 

So, the mud church standing discreetly outside, just outside the 
pueblo, not to see too much. And on its facade of mud, under the 
timbered mud-eaves, two speckled horses rampant, painted by the 
Indians, a red piebald and a black one. 

Swish! Over the logs of the ditch-bridge, where brown water is 
flowing full. There below is the pueblo, dried mud like mud-pie 
houses, all squatting in a jumble, prepared to crumble into dust and 
be invisible, dust to dust returning, earth to earth. 

That they don’t crumble is the mystery. That these little squarish 
mud-heaps endure for centuries after centuries, while Greek marble 
tumbles asunder, and cathedrals totter, is the wonder. But then, the 
naked human hand with a bit of new soft mud is quicker than time, 
and defies the centuries. 

Roughly the low, squaze, mud-pie houses make a wide street where 
all is naked earth save a door-way or a window with a pale-blue sash. 


P™ dry, baked earth, that blows into dust of fine sand. Low 
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At the end of the street, turn again into a parallel wide, dry street. 
And there, in the dry, oblong aridity, there tosses a small forest that 
is alive; and thud-thud-thud goes the drum, and the deep sound of 
men singing is like the deep soughing of the wind, in the depths of a 
wood. 

You realize that you had heard the drum from the distance, also 
the deep, distant roar and boom of the singing, but that you had not 
heeded, as you don’t heed the wind. 

It all tosses like young, agile trees in a wind. This is the dance of 
the sprouting corn, and everybody holds a little, beating branch of 
green pine. Thud-thud-thud-thud-thud! goes the drum, heavily the 
men hop and hop and. hop, sway, sway, sway, sway go the little 
branches of green pine. It tosses like a little forest, and the deep 
sound of men’s singing is like the booming and tearing of a wind deep 
inside a forest. They are dancing the Spring Corn Dance. 

This is the Wednesday after Easter, after Christ Risen and the 
corn germinated. They dance on Monday and on Tuesday. 
Wednesday is the third and last dance of this green resurrection. 

You realize the long lines of dancers, and a solid cluster of men 
singing near the drum. You realize the intermittent black-and-white 
fantasy of the hopping Koshare, the jesters, the Delight-Makers. 
You become aware of the ripple of bells on the knee-garters of the 
dancers, a continual pulsing ripple of little bells; and of the sudden 
wild, whooping yells from near the drum. Then you become aware 
of the seed-like shudder of the gourd-rattles, as the dance changes, 
and the swaying of the tufts of green pine-twigs stuck behind the arms 
of all the dancing men, in the broad green arm-bands. 

Gradually comes through to you the black, stable solidity of the 
dancing women, who poise like solid shadow, one woman behind each 
rippling, leaping male. The long, silky, black hair of the women, 
streaming down their backs, and the equally long, streaming, gleam- 
ing hair of the males, loose over broad, naked, orange-brown 
shoulders. 

Then the faces, the impassive, rather fat, golden-brown faces of 
the women, with eyes cast down, crowned above with the green 
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Throughout the pueblos of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona a unique Indian culture maintains its ancient 
art of dance, drama, and mask in the face of the 
corrupting influences of white civilization, and the 
threatened prohibition of government officials. This 
native American art-form is magic in its purpose, 
religious in its spirit, and vividly lovely in its color 
and movement. This sketch by D. H. Lawrence 
shows two dancers, male and female, whom he de- 
scribes in his account of the Corn Dance of one of 
the Rio Grande pueblos. 
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The Indians of the Southwest have long borrowed 
the spirit of Catholic ceremonials and united it 
with their own ritual. Here in a sketch by Robert 
Edmond Jones is the hobbyhorse figure of Saint 
James, which appears as the protagonist in the cere- 
mony of the blessing of the horses held at the 
pueblo of Acoma near the Enchanted Mesa. 
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The dances of the Pueblo Indians are many and 
varied. Hopi, Zufi, and Keres borrow from one 
another the ceremonials, the gods, heroes, and 
masks, with which they honor their dead ancestors 
and the powers of the heavens, and attempt to 
bring down their blessing in rain and _ crops. 
Among the dancers are certain clowns—the 
Koyemshi of the Zuni, the Koshare of the Rio 
Grande pueblos—who are both holy and ribald, and 
always vital and vivid. This is a drawing of one of 
the Koshare by a native artist, lent by Miss A. E. 
White. 
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Native artists among the Pueblo Indians have 
painted for government ethnologists and for lay 
friends of their race many scenes and figures from 
their dances. Here is the Basket Dance recorded 
in a drawing full of the formal and highly decora- 
tive beauty of these ceremonials. ‘This drawing is 
reproduced through the courtesy of Miss A. E. 


White. 
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THE DANCE OF THE SPROUTING CORN 


tableta, like a flat tiara. Something strange and noble about the im- 
passive, barefoot women in the short black cassocks, as they subtly 
tread the dance, scarcely moving, and yet edging rhythmically along, 
swaying from each hand the green spray of pine-twig out-out-out-out, 
to the thud of the drum, immediately behind the leaping fox-skin of 
the men dancers. And all the emerald-green, painted tabletas, the flat 
wooden tiaras shaped like a castle gateway, rise steady and noble 
from the soft, slightly bowed heads of the women, held by a band 
under the chin. All the tabletas down the line, emerald green, almost 
steady, while the bright black heads of the men leap softly up and 
down, between. 

Bit by bit you take it in. You cannot get a whole impression, save 
of some sort of wood tossing, a little forest of trees in motion, with 
gleaming black hair and gold-ruddy breasts that somehow do not de- 
stroy the illusion of forest. 

When you look at the women, you forget the men. The bare- 
armed, bare-legged, barefoot women with streaming hair and lofty 
green tiaras, impassive, downward-looking faces, twigs swaying out- 
wards from subtle, rhythmic wrists; women clad in the black, pre- 
historic short gown fastened over one shoulder, leaving the other 
shoulder bare, and showing at the arm-place a bit of pink or white 
under-shirt; belted also round the waist with a woven woolen sash, 
scarlet and green on the handwoven black cassock. The noble, 
slightly submissive bending of the tiara-ed head. The subtle measure 
of the bare, breathing, bird-like feet, that are flat, and seem to cleave 
to earth softly, and softly lift away. The continuous outward sway- 
ing of the pine-sprays! 

But when you look at the men, you forget the women. The men 
are naked to the waist, and ruddy-golden, and in the rhythmic, hop- 
ping leap of the dance their breasts shake downwards, as the strong, 
heavy body comes down, down, down, down, in the downward-plunge 
of the dance. The black hair streams loose and living down their 
backs, the black brows are level, the black eyes look out unchanging 
from under the silky lashes. They are handsome, and absorbed with 
a deep rhythmic absorption, which still leaves them awake and aware. 
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Down, down, down they drop, on the heavy, ceaseless leap of the 
dance, and the great necklaces of shell-cores spring on the naked 
breasts, the neck-shell flaps up and down, the short white kilt of 
woven stuff, with the heavy woolen embroidery, green and red and 
black, opens and shuts slightly to the strong lifting of the knees: the 
heavy whitish cords that hang from the kilt-band at the side sway 
and coil forever down the side of the right leg, down to the ankle, the 
bells on the red-woven garters under the knees ripple without end and 
the feet in buckskin boots, furred round the ankle with a beautiful 
band of skunk fur, black with a white tip, come down with a lovely, 
heavy, soft precision, first one, then the other, dropping always 
plumb to earth. Slightly bending forward, a black gourd rattle in the 
right hand, a small green bough in the left, the dancer dances the 
eternal dropping leap, that brings his life down, down, down, down 
from the mind, down from the broad, beautiful, shaking breast, down 
to the powerful pivot of the knees, then to the ankles, and plunges 
deep from the ball of the foot into the earth, towards the earth’s red 
centre, where these men belong, as is signified by the red earth with 
which they are smeared. 

And meanwhile, the shell-cores from the Pacific sway up and 
down, ceaseless, on their breasts. 

Mindless, without effort, under the hot sun, unceasing, yet never 
perspiring nor even breathing heavily, they dance on and on. Mind- 
less, yet still listening, observing. They hear the deep, surging sing- 
ing of the bunch of old men, like a great wind soughing. They hear 
the cries and yells of the man waving his bough by the drum. They 
catch the word of the song, and at a moment, shudder the black 
rattles, wheel, and the line breaks, women from men, they thread 
across to a new formation. And as the men wheel round, their black 
hair gleams and shakes, and the long fox-skin sways, like a tail. 

And always, when they form into line again, it is a beautiful long 
straight line, flexible as life, but straight as rain. 

The men round the drum are old, or elderly. They are all in a 
bunch, and they wear day dress, loose cotton drawers, pink or white 
cotton shirts, hair tied up behind with the red cords, and banded 
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round the head with a strip of pink rag, or white rag, or blue. There 
they are, solid like a cluster of bees, their black heads with the pink 
rag circles all close together, swaying their pine-twigs with rhythmic, 
wind-swept hands, dancing slightly, mostly on the right foot, cease- 
lessly, and singing, their black bright eyes absorbed, their dark lips 
pushed out, while the deep strong sound rushes like wind, and the 
unknown words form themselves in the dark. 

Suddenly the solitary man pounding the drum swings his drum 
round, and begins to pound on the other end, on a higher note, pang- 
pang-pang! instead of the previous brumm! brumm! brumm! of the 
bass note. The watchful man next the drummer yells and waves 
lightly, dancing on bird-feet. The Koshare make strange, eloquent 
gestures to the sky. 

And again the gleaming bronze-and-dark men dancing in the rows 
shudder their rattles, break the rhythm, change into a queer, beautiful 
two-step, the long lines suddenly curl into rings, four rings of dancers, 
the leaping, gleaming-seeming men between the solid, subtle, sub- 
missive blackness of the women who are crowned with emerald green 
tiaras, all going subtly round in rings. Then slowly they change 
again, and forma star. Then again, unmingling, they come back into 
rows. 

And all the while, all the while the naked Koshare are threading 
about. Of bronze-and-dark men dancers, there are some forty-two, 
each with a dark, crowned woman attending him like a shadow. The 
old men, the bunch of singers in shirts and tied-up black hair, are 
about sixty in number, or sixty-four. The Koshare are about twenty- 
four. 

They are slim and naked, daubed with black-and-white earth, their 
hair daubed white and gathered upwards to a great knot on top of the 
head, whence springs a tuft of corn-husks, dry corn-leaves. Though 
they wear nothing but a little black square cloth, front and back, at 
their middle, they do not seem naked, for some are white with black 
spots, like a leopard, and some have broad black lines or zigzags on 
their smeared bodies, and all their faces are blackened with triangles 
or lines till they look like weird masks. Meanwhile their hair, gath- 
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ered straight up and daubed white and sticking up from the top of the 
head with corn husks, completes the fantasy. They are anything but 
natural. Like blackened ghosts of a dead corn cob, tufted at the top. 

And all the time, running like queer spotted dogs they weave 
nakedly through the unheeding dance, comical, weird, dancing the 
dance-step naked and fine, prancing through the lines, up and down 
the lines, and making fine gestures with their flexible hands, calling 
something down from the sky, calling something up from the earth, 
and dancing forward all the time. Suddenly as they catch a word 
from the singers, name of a star, of a wind, a name for the sun, for a 
cloud, their hands soar up and gather in the air, soar down with a 
slow motion. And again, as they catch a word that means earth, earth , 
deeps, water within the earth, or red-earth-quickening, the hands 
flutter softly down, and draw up the water, draw up the earth-quick- 
ening, earth to sky, sky to earth, influences above to influences below, 
to meet in the germ-quick of corn, where life is. 

And as they dance, the Koshare watch the dancing men. And if a 
fox-skin is coming loose at the belt, they fasten it as the man dances, 
or they stoop and tie another man’s shoe. For the dancer must not 
hesitate to the end. 

And then after some forty minutes, the drum stops. Slowly the 
dancers file into one line, woman behind man, and move away, thread- 
ing towards their kiva, with no sound but the tinkle of knee-bells in 
the silence. 

But at the same moment, the thud of an unseen drum, from beyond, 
the soughing of deep song approaching from the unseen. It is the 
other half, the other half of the tribe coming to continue the dance. 
They appear round the Kiva—one Koshare and one dancer leading 
the rows, the old men all abreast, singing already in a great strong 
burst. 

So, from ten o’clock in the morning till about four in the afternoon, 
first one half, then the other. Till at last, as the day wanes, the two 
halves meet, and the two singings like two great winds surge one past 
the other, and the thicket of the dance becomes a real forest. It is 
the close of the third day. 
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Afterwards, the men and women crowd on the low, round towers 
of the kivas, and take off their ceremonial dress, while the Koshare 
run round jesting and miming, and taking big offerings from the 
women, loaves of bread and cakes of blue-maize meal. Women come 
carrying big baskets of bread and guayava, on two hands, an offering. 

And the mystery of germination—not procreation, but putting 
forth, resurrection, life springing within the seed, is accomplished. 
The sky has its fire, its waters, its stars, its wandering electricity, its 
winds, its fingers of cold. The earth has its reddened body, its invisi- 
ble hot heart, its inner waters and many juices and unaccountable 
stuffs. Between them all, the little seed: and also man, like a seed 
that is busy and aware. And from the heights and from the depths 
man, the caller, calls: man, the knower, brings down the influences 
and brings up the influences, with his knowledge: man, so vulnerable, 
so subject, and yet even in his vulnerability and subjection, a master, 
commands the invisible influences, and is obeyed. Commands in that 
song, in that rhythmic energy of dance, in that still-submissive mock- 
ery of the Koshare. And he accomplishes his end, as master. He 
partakes in the springing of the corn, in the rising and budding and 
earing of the corn. And when he eats his bread, at last, he recovers 
all he once sent forth, and partakes again of the energies he called to 
the corn, from out of the wide universe. 
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Frederik Jensen, Denmark’s most distinguished comic actor, 
as the caricaturist Ivan Opffer sees him. All Denmark 
comes to the theatre in a workmen’s suburb of Copenhagen, 
of which Jensen is owner, director and leading player. His 
satirical reviews of the society, literature and politics of the 
day, with their biting sarcasm, are a real influence in the 
social and political reforms of his country. 
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Characters 


FeLtix DARONGE 
BERNARD HERSANT 
ANDRE HERSANT 
Jute HERSANT 
MADELEINE HERSANT 
MaxtmME HERSANT 
OctTAVE BERGEON 
MASURE 
ACT I 

A TOOTR. 

Daronge, seated in an armchair, at his 
table, is busy setting up a little marionette 
theatre. 

There is a knock at the door. He does 
A louder knock. He makes a 
startled move to hide his little theatre 
under a fold of cloth. Then he waits. 
A third knock. He wraps up his little 
theatre and turns his head towards the 


door. 


not hear. 


Daronce. What is it? [André enters.] 
What do you want? 

AnpreE. Nothing. I came— 

Daronce. What? 

AnprE. Nothing, grandfather. 

Daronce. They sent you? 

ANDRE. No. 

DaRONGE. You will have to leave me. 

AnprRE. Very well. [He is about to go.]} 

DaroNnceE. How is your father? 

AnpreE. I don’t know. 


Daronce. Still in bed? 

AnprRE. Qh, he won’t be up today. 

Daronce. But they must know what 
he has? 

ANnpDrRE. Mother hasn’t much to say. 

Daronce. What is she doing? 

ANDRE. Going to and fro. As soon as 
someone is sick, Mother is happy. [4 
pause. | 

DaARONGE. You must not stay here. 

AnprRE. No—and you, grandfather? 

Daronce. And |? 

ANpRE. What are you doing? 

DaronGeE. Nothing, nothing. Go now. 

ANDRE. I am going. How cozy you are 
here, grandfather. How quiet it is, 
where you are. No, indeed, if I had a 
room like this, way up under the roof, 
I would not come down often, either. 

DarONGE. Little fun you'd have. 

AnpbrRE. I don’t need fun. 

Daronce. . What would you do? 


AnprRE. Nothing—anything I pleased. 
[Ad pause.] 

DARONGE. You never come up. 

Anpre. I would— 

Daronce. They won't let you? 

AnprE. Often I stand there by the door, 
listening. 

DaRONGE. You must not cross your 
father. 

AnpreE. I tell you he is too sick to get 


up. 
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Daronce. All the same— [They are 
silent, listening to the sounds of the 
house. André comes closer. | 

ANpRE. What is it? 

Daronce. What? 

Anpre. That? [He points to the little 
theatre.| Is it true, grandfather, that 
you invent things? Papa says so often: 
Oh! all those inventions. What inven- 
tions, grandfather? Tell me. Maybe 
that— [He approaches the little 
theatre.] 1s that—your invention? 

DarRONGE. No, no, don’t touch it. 

ANpRE. You have discovered something ? 

Daronce. Ah— What makes you— 
It’s nothing. ; 

Anpre. You are working, I know! And 
when you are finished, then what will 
it be? Tell me, grandfather! What? 

DarRonceE. Why—why, my boy, I am 
searching, that’s all—searching. 

ANpRE. You don’t want to explain. 

Daronce. Oh, Lord! what’s the use? 
Explain! I don’t know myself— 
Well, you see, I had an idea—a kind 
of machine. What does it matter, any- 
way, what it was? No matter! A 
long time ago, you see, I had made 
some experiments that cost me a sweet 
penny. They did not turn out. Then 
—then I began all over. And once 
more without success. A trifling error 
of calculation can make ducks and 
drakes of the finest idea in the world! 
But very much later, in forty—two, or 
three, there was a time, I do believe— 
I am positive that I had found it. 
Listen—I had found—the very thing! 
But then I was no longer master here, 
I had nothing of my own any longer. 
No one believed in my ideas any more. 
You can be dead sure yourself, but 
when others have ceased to believe—I 
no longer dared to speak, not even to 
your poor mother, who has known, on 
my account, so many troubles. Well, 
then— it is not easy to explain, my boy; 
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but when you are searching, when you 
are absorbed in calculations, in combi- 
nations, when—when you have really 
found a refuge in your thoughts, well— 
well, you no longer care so much about 
succeeding, you don’t care at all, in 
fact. All that you ask, my child, be- 
lieve me, is to be allowed to continue. 
So I continued. And—how shall I put 
it? I didn’t know when to stop, I let 
the moment pass, I went on beyond. 
And, by-and-by, when I wanted to 
turn back, to retrace my steps, I was 
no longer very sure—the truth is, I was 
lost. As I am growing old, naturally, 
and my powers are waning, it becomes 
harder and harder for me, it becomes 
more and more dim. I am not always 
able to understand the calculations I 
made eight or ten years ago. I am lost 
in them—yes: I am lost. 

ANnprE. Oh—grandfather. 

DarRonceE. But it doesn’t matter—It 
may not have been, after all, so very 
important; perhaps it was not all that 
I thought it was—No! it doesn’t mat- 
ter, no. I keep on searching. It keeps 
me busy, it interests me, it excites me! 
Yes, it—it suffices me. Do you under- 


stand? No, you don’t understand, do 
you? 
AnprE. Then, grandfather, you have 


given up everything— 

DarRONGE. But the calm, my child, the 
silence—And then, that is not all that 
I do: I have a number of little things 
to occupy me. I read a little—old 
newspapers. I make copies. I browse, 
I collect—you know—I—Oh, yes, to 
be sure !—the days pass— 

[A pause.] 

ANDRE. So, grandfather, that is what 
you do? ; 

DarRONGE. Yes, my child, that is what I 
do. Except when—But it’s so seldom! 
There are mornings when I wake with 
such a strange feeling—a kind of un- 
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utterable joy, a joy unseemly, ridicu- 
lous in an old man. The ideas that 
come to me then are so mad that I am 
ashamed of them, that I want to hide, 
you know—those days I do nothing, 
absolutely nothing. 

AnprE. From morning till night? 

Daronce. I have my thoughts. 


AnprE. You won’t tell me about what, 
grandfather? 
DaronceE. Oh—things— 


Anpré. What things? 


Daronce. Things of long ago—I am so 
old. 
Anpré. Things of long ago, that hap- 


pened in this house? 
Daronce. You were not even born. 
They do not concern you. 
AnpreE. I think of nothing else! 
never tell me anything— 
DarRONGE. ‘Tut—tut—what for?—You 
are looking at my little scissors. They 
are pretty, aren’t they? In the shape 
of a cathedral. They are old. Your 
mother used them. But I was afraid 
she would lose them. Here there’s no 
danger, it’s quiet here. I often thought 
of those little scissors, they worried me. 
So, one night, I went down and took 
them from her sewing-table. Don’t you 
go and say you saw them. They would 
scold me—Ah—you have set me run- 
ning on—Now you'll be making fun of 
your old grandfather, eh? I am so 
old—You know, I have not always been 
like this. ‘There may have been, you 
know, there may have been something 
in me—Well, let me see, and you, my 
boy, what will you be doing later on, 
eh? You are growing. So you are, to 
be sure. Come to think of it, how old 
might you be? 
Anpre. Eighteen. 
Daronce. My dear 
Eighteen, my little fellow! [He draws 
near and strokes his cheek. André 
draws back.| Oh—you are going? 


They 


boy—eighteen ! 


Here we were, chatting so nicely—I 
frighten you? I am not mad, you 
know. They think me mad downstairs, 
eh? That is because, long ago, yes, I 
was a little—But afterwards one is as 
if relieved, unburdened, renewed. And, 
above all, one remembers. Ordinarily 
men, as soon as they begin to grow old, 
forget. They don’t so much as know 
whether they have been young. With 
me, it’s just the contrary: I remember 
more and more, and even beyond my 
life. It is extraordinary how I remem- 
ber— 

[André has stopped before a portrait, 
which he is studying. | 


ANpDRE. Who is it? 

Daronce. What? Don’t you see? 
Why, yes, it’s your mother. 

AnprE. Mother? That’s Mother, that 
little girl? Mother! 

Daronce. At the age of seven or eight. 


The date must be on the back. A por- 
trait made at a fair. To be sure, I re- 
member very well: it was Michaelmas, 
a balloon was going up in front of the 
Town Hall. I was mayor at the time 
—She is pretty, isn’t she, the little tot? 
That dress you see there was of plum- 
colored taffeta. A present from Aunt 
Théo. I have it yet. I take it out and 
look at it sometimes. 


AnprE. Show it to me. 

DaronGe. Do you really care—? 

ANprRE. Show it. Show it. [Daronge 
opens the wardrobe.| Oh! What a 


wardrobe! 

Daronce. A regular sepulchre!—All 
those things, they’re like me, all worn 
out. 

AnprE. All your secrets. 

Daronce. All that’s left me. [He has 
found the little dress and shows it to 
André.| It is a little faded. But the 
color is still fresh under the flounces. 

AnprE. And the shape of her little arms 


still in the sleeves! 
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Daronce. Wait—Since you seem to be 
interested, I’ll show you something— 
But you won't tell? You promise that 
you won't tell?—Well, we shall show 
you—just a moment—there— 

[First he turns the key in the door. 
Then he uncovers the little theatre. ] 

ANpRE. Oh— 

DarRonceE. The theatre—Ladies and 
Gentlemen. The Theatre of a Thou- 
sand and One Nights, which we have 
the honor to present in its full splendor 
—TI am just making a little trap for the 
apparitions—it’s automatic—And here 
are the actors: Pulcinella, Stenterello, 
Brighella—and others of my own in- 
vention—for we mingled prose and 
poetry—I made every bit of it with my 
own hands—for your two brothers, 
when they were small— 

Anpreé. Grandfather? 

Daronce. Well? 

ANDRE. Why have I never known my 
two brothers? Where are they? What 
have they done? 

DarRONGE. Stop it—Questions, always 
questions |— 

AnpreE. Why am I forbidden to men- 
tion their names? 

Daronce. Has your mother never told 
you anything? 

ANpDRE. Never a word. 

Daronce. You see then, you mustn’t— 
Scaramuccia, Pantalone—this one must 
be the Sultan Schariar— 

Anpré. Oh, I know— 

Daronce. What? 

AnpreE. I guessed long ago. 

Daronce. What do you know? 

ANnprRE. Why Maxime and Pierre are 
not there any longer. 

Daronce. You know nothing. Nothing, 
do you hear? And, even if you do, 
you must never show it. Your father 
will think that I told you—You see, I 
would tell them stories. They wanted 
to see them on the stage. So I turned 


playwright, artist, actor, We made 
these little characters. Sit down. I 
will have them perform for you—want 
to? We should draw the blinds a 
little. It is prettier. Now that I have 
no one any longer, you see, I give a per- 
formance sometimes for myself alone. 
[ Outside, someone tries the door, which 
is locked. Then comes a_ hurried 
knock.] 

AnprE. It’s mother—Shall we open? 

DARONGE. Yes—Open. 

[He runs to the door. Madame Her- 
sant enters. | 

MapaMe Hersant. Is André there? 
André, your father is calling. Go 
down at once, my child, please. 

Daronce. Is he worse? 

MapaME Hersant. ‘The doctor won't 
answer my questions. He has been for- 
bidden to, I suppose. Still, I can not 
think that it is serious. Hersant is 
strong. He will pull through. 

Daronce. What are you doing for him? 

MapaME Hersant. Ah—to hear him 
talk, whatever I do for him is wrong. 
Every time I come near his bed, he 
pushes me away. He wants his son. 
As for me, it’s as if I didn’t exist— 

Daronce. Careful— 

MapaMe Hersant. ‘This morning, 
while he was sleeping, I began to tidy 
up a little in his room. After a minute, 
without looking at him, I felt that he 
was waking. And I stood there, afraid 
to turn. I felt on my back his hard 
eyes, full of hate—or almost hate. 

DaronceE. You fancy things, my poor 
Julie. 

MapaAME HersaAntT. No, no. What has 
he got against me ?—Is your work com- 
ing on, father? 

DaronGE. Pretty well, pretty well. 

MapaAME Hersant. I really ought to 
run up here from time to time. But no 
matter how early you get up, you never 
get through—You don’t mean to say 
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you have been rummaging in those old 
duds! What for? For Heaven’s sake, 
what for? Isn’t the present enough— 
[Daronge spreads the little dress out 
on her knees.] 

Daronce. Look, Julie. 

MapaMeE HersAant. Oh—oh—you don’t 
mean it! 

Daronce. You recognize it? 

MapaMe Hersant. Oh—oh—aren’t 
you a caution, grandfather! 
[André offers her the little portrait.] 

AnpreE. Look, mother. 

MapaME Hersant. Oh! 

Daronce. You remember, Julie? 

MapaMe HersaAnt. I am trying to— 


But what’s the good? What’s the 

good ? 

[Madeleine enters abruptly.] 
Mapeveine. André! [She stops short 


as she sees the little theatre, with its 
illumination.] Oh! 

Daronce. Madeleine—Why, here you 
all are!—Lord! All of you, at last— 
We might really—It’s the little theatre. 

MapeLeIne. André, Papa is calling. 
Come at once. 

AnprE. Yes, yes—Oh! 

MapaME Hersant. And here I am— 
with all this nonsense of yours! Come, 
André, quick. 

[She goes out. ] 

MADELEINE. Yes, come. 

Daronce. Go, my lad. 

MADELEINE [gazing at the little theatre 
as she goes out]. Isn’t it pretty? 

Anpreé. I’m coming. 
[Madeleine goes out.] 

DarRONGE. Go. 

ANpRE. Yes, I’m going. 

Daronce. No, at once. 

Anpré. Qh, I'd like to— 

Daronce. What, my boy? 

AnpreE. Oh! I’m ashamed. 

Daronce. Of what? 

AnprE. Of being so weak. 


In a minute. 


Daronce. Your father is waiting for 
you. He is sick. 

AnprRE. But what does he want of me? 

Daronce. André—I am sure—that you 
love your father. 

ANDRE. Do you love him? And mother, 
does mother love him? And Maxime 
and Pierre, did they love him? 

HERSANT [coming up the stairs]. André. 

AnprE. It’s he. 

Daronce. Oh—oh—you see now, you 
see— 

[ Hastily he closes the wardrobe, draws 
the blinds, and covers up the little 
theatre. | 

AnprE. He’s up. 

HERSANT [on the stairs]. André! 

AnprE. He is coming up the stairs. 

Daronce. He is coming here. 

[A pause.] 

HeErRSANT [at the door]. André! [He en- 
ters.] I knew it—over an hour I’ve been 
calling—The conversations you have 
up here must be interesting—What are 
you up to, you, roaming around the 
house at night? I won’t have it. Last 
night again. I’m not asleep, you know 
—l[a pause|—I want to talk to your 
grandfather. Leave us—Do you hear? 
I’ll thank you to leave us. [André 
goes out. Hersant strides up and down. 
Then he comes to a halt in front of 
Daronge and folds his arms.| 1 felt, 
all of a sudden, that he was here; and 
I got up. [A pause.] 

DarRonGeE. It’s many a long day, my son, 
since you have set foot in this room. 
What do you want? I have nothing 
left. 

HersANT. Don’t irritate me, Sir. I 
want to talk to you calmly. [A pause.] 

Daronce. Memories so old can still ir- 
ritate you? 

HeERSANT. So it’s here he spends his days, 
when he is not out on the road, behind 
the church, with boys who are not even 
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of our own town? You exchange se- 
crets, I suppose. 

Daronce. What are you afraid of, Ber- 
nard? Of me? 

HeERSANT. You have never ceased hating 
me. [A short pause.] And yet—Since 
I have been on my back, there, in that 
bed—the past has risen before me again 
—and I am satisfied that in all that I 
have done I have had good sense on my 
side, and my rights— 

Daronce. In that case, what remains to 
be said? 

HersANT. Failure had overtaken you, 
when I took up the business. For cli- 
ents, you had bailiffs. In the staff, 
anarchy. I had seen it coming for 
years. It made me ashamed—The day 
that I married your daughter, and from 
the foreman that I was became boss, ev- 
erything was re-organized in my mind. 

Daronce. In making you my partner, 
I knew very well I was signing on my 
master. 

HersaAntT. Fiddlesticks! Julie’s dowry 
had not been paid me. You had al- 
ready borrowed money from me. Three 
quarters of the plant was my security. 

Daronce. I was caught in your figures. 
Ah! you spared me nothing. At fifty 
years of age, I was not an old man: 
you reduced me to impotence and de- 
spair. 

HeErsAntT. I had to consider one thing 
and one only: the security of my work. 
You did nothing but hamper me. 

Daronce. Yes, Bernard, you broke ev- 
erything, broke everything about you. 

HERSANT. It was not easy!—They were 
too fond of you in the factory. It took 
time, and a hard hand. Luckily, I had 
it. To-day everyone works, without a 
murmur. 

DaronceE. I give you credit for it. 

HersAnt. Thanks. You have been a 
long time gaining wisdom. 

Daronce. I have not even acquired wis- 


dom, you see, since you can still stir 
these old griefs in me—But, thanks to 
you, I have long since withdrawn my 
will from the interests of life, and—I 
try to understand. I know what I owe 
you: you have freed me of everything, 
Bernard. I have made nothing of my 
life, nothing, nothing, nothing. I had 
nothing to accomplish on earth. Praise 
be to God, there was not in me enough 
worth, enough authority, to impose on 
others; not desire enough to wrest any- 
thing from this world. There was 
nothing in my head but ideas of hap- 
piness, and even—of pleasure. Yes, it 
is a little ludicrous. But do you un- 
derstand, Hersant, what it means to 
have a passion for making others hap- 
py?—That’s a foolish thing for me to 
say to you. It is ridiculous—But, since 
I recognize it, admit now that no issue, 
henceforth, exists between us. 

Hersant. Yes!—That child. 

Daronce. What? 

HersAnt. Why do you attract him? 
What have you to say to him? What 
have you to teach him? 

Daronce. I will not see him, if you for- 
bid it. 

HeERsANT. Well, I forbid it. [4 pause.] 
You shall not take him from me. 

Daronce. I? 

HersAnt. As you did the others, yes. 
You drove the two older ones to rebel- 
lion. 

Daronce. Never! 

HERSANT. Don’t shout. 

Daronce. Pierre and Maxime left the 
house of their own free will, secretly, 
at night. 

HERSANT. Encouraged by you. 

DarRONGE. We do not know what de- 
cided them. 

HersAnt. The restlessness with which 
you inspired them. 

DaronceE. Is it my fault if they saw our 
discord? If they suffered from your 
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harshness, am I responsible, Bernard? 
And if they were born in a house so 
divided against itself that the hearts 
of the children had too soon to take 
sides— 

HersAnt. You rocked them with the 
sound of your lamentations! What- 
ever your faint heart could amass of 
secret rancor—yes, yes, father, you have 
always been underhand !—you used, to 
infect the restlessness of their youth. 

Daronce. That is a lie, Hersant! I 
swear to you that I have never said a 
word against you. . 

HersANT. Then your presence was 
enough to corrupt them. 


Daronce. You should have turned me 
out. 

HersANT. I realized it too late. 
[A pause. ] 

Daronce. Ah—you hate me because at 


seventy years of age I am still here, in 
this house which you proposed to domi- 
nate alone and down to our heart of 
hearts ; because I have lived long enough 
to see you, in your turn, touch the 
threshold of old age. 

HersAnt. That is true—And their 
mother, who was already deserting me 
to side with you, she too was at work in 
this contemptible undermining of my 
sons. They were not ten years old; be- 
tween you, you made them my enemies. 


Daronce. You have no right to accuse 
Julie! 

HERSANT. Julie has never been with me, 
for me. Her life parted from mine 


from the beginning. She eluded me in 
her submission. 

Daronce. She has served your every de- 
sire. 

Hersant. Without sharing one of them. 
She accepted them, she resigned herself 
to them. That is not the same thing. 
Without opposing anything openly, she 
denied them dumbly. 

Daronce. Such a winning, gentle girl— 


HersaANntT. You see her always as a child! 
She has her harsh side, which you do 
not know. We have our secrets. I 
know my wife, believe me—I know 
better than you what can be said to her 
credit and even—as her excuse. I say it 
often to myself. But, try as I may, I 
can no longer look on her face. 

Daronce. Bernard—I blame you for 
having made of my child a poor tired 
creature— 

Hersant. That’s life, that! I am not 
responsible for life—Mine might have 
been a fine one—But I have done my 
duty. You would have been no better 
than I perhaps, father, if you had suc- 
ceeded. I say that I have done my 
duty. I look no further. That much 
I know. I wanted to establish pros- 
perity, order, discipline about me. Was 
that wrong? Was that unjust? If so, 
I understand nothing—I had struggled, 
I knew men. I had acquired a knowl- 
edge of life. I wanted my sons to profit 
by it, I wanted to save them my mis- 
takes. I took care to mind their man- 
ners, I was impatient to overcome the 
faults of their characters, to tear out of 
their hearts whatever was not good. In 
a word, I wanted to raise them—that’s 
all, to make my children men—like my- 
self. Was I wrong? 

DaronceE. You may have opened their 
eyes too soon. 

HeErsANT. I was wrong! 

Daronce. Children cling to their child- 
hood. 

HeErsSANT. Don’t talk of those good-for- 
nothings! It may be—that I wes at 
fault towards them—sometimes— 

[He stops speaking and stands a mo- 
ment bent double, his fist on his thigh.] 

Daronce. You are suffering? 

HeErsANT [sitting down]. Yes—But this 
one? The little one?—Listen to me, 
Félix Daronge. Do you remember his 
birth? I had given up hope. His com- 
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ing changed everything in the house. A 
kind of new love drew me to my wife. 
We watched this child growing. You 
cannot say that I frightened him—no! 
—He frightened me. I never asked 
anything of him. I forced him neither 
to work nor to love me. I curbed all 
my demands before him, I concealed all 
my intentions. I was waiting for him 
to accustom himself little by little to 
life, to our life. And do you know 
why, in spite of everything, I placed 
such hopes in him? Because he re- 
sembles me, this little fellow. He at 
least has none of your blood, father, not 
he! It is not only my features, my 
walk, but my mood, my stubbornness, 
all of myself that I rediscover in him. 
He resembles me—he doesn’t know how 
he resembles me— 

Daronce. It would be better perhaps— 
for the present—to leave him— 
Hersant. Oh! I don’t dare even to 
speak to him. As soon as I come near 
him his eyes die, his face shuts up. I 
have watched him closely. He shuts 
himself up! He shuts himself up with 
an unbelievable force, bad boy that he 
is! If I call him, he hides. If I ques- 
tion him, he lies! 

DaroncGE. It’s his age, Bernard, the bad 
age— 

What is this silence, that 
grows denser and denser between us, 
ever since this child began to observe 
and think? A silence that can no 
longer be broken. What is this hard, 
blind, this stupid judgment that he is 
passing on his father, without knowing 
anything, without understanding any- 
thing, and that I have read in his eyes, 
and that has. made me blush? 


Daronce. Yes, children are terrifying. 
HersaANntT. If only he would ask me for 
something! But, mark you, sooner 


than ask me for a penny, I think 


DARONGE. 
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he would steal my purse. Anything 
rather than unclench his teeth! 


DaARONGE. Bernard! 
HERSANT. 


And yet, as I say that—He 
has only to turn toward me by chance, 
in a certain way—and all my hopes re- 
vive. Sometimes, I have dreamed that 
he loved me. I have thought that he 
would speak to me. 


DarONGE. You must wait. 
HERSANT. 


Eh?—Wait? Yes. If I 
could. Perhaps, if he knew—What is 
he thinking? What does he believe? 
What is going on in his head?—Eh? 
you know him, you? What does he 
come here for? What does he say to 
you? What was he saying to you just 
now, there, when I came in?—Try to 
remember. It’s little enough that I ask 
of you—Listen, Daronge. I will not 
forbid him any longer to see you. I 
know that it gives you pleasure. You 
will make him talk, eh? And then 
you will tell me what he has said to you. 
Will you? I will be—be grateful to 
you. There. You see—Did he talk to 
you about me to-day? Yes?—Even if 
it’s hard, I want to know. I promise 
not to be violent, Daronge. Tell me 
something about him. I know nothing, 
nothing— 

[A pause. ] 

Neither do I, Bernard. It 
is almost impossible to know what chil- 
dren are. We are old. They are new 
beings. That is all that I know, all 
that I think I understand. And it does 
no good, even to understand. 

[A pause.] 


HeERSANT. So. You won’t. You won't 


tell me anything. You have been wait- 
ing a long time, haven’t you, for this 
moment, in which it would be given to 
you to refuse me something? [They 
are silent. Hersant gets up.] Good- 
bye then, Daronge. I am going. Ev- 
erything that I have done—I did for 
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him. All my labor, what will become 
of it now?—So much the worse. It’s 
like a fire—But what is hard, what 
did not deserve, is to feel myself all 
alone, like a stranger, in the midst of 
those whom I have nourished—and 
whom I loved. All alone—for ever. 
Daronce. What do you mean? 


no one—Oh! it’s stupid, stupid, stupid! 

Daronce. What, Bernard? 

HersantT. Instead of keeping still, in- 
stead of hiding my feelings—it’s stupid! 
[He pushes the door open and stops 
short.| Ah!—He was there, behind 
the door—André! André! 





Hersant. Hold your tongue! I need [He runs out into the hall.] 
CURTAIN. 
ACT II 


The dining-room. 
Madame Hersant is setting the table. 
André comes downstairs, almost run- 
ning. 

MaApAME HErRSANT. Have you seen your 
father? 

AnprE. Yes. 
[He is going out. Hersant comes down 
the stairs. ]} 

Hersant. André! [André stops.] What 
were you doing, up there, behind the 
door ?—there, just now, at the door? 


AnprE. What door? 

Hersant. Grandfather’s door. 

AnpreE. Grandfather’s door? 

HERSANT. What were you doing? An- 
swer! 

AnprE. I was not at the door. 

HeERSsANT. You were not—! When I 


opened it, I saw you, you ran away— 
[André shakes his head.] Where were 
you then?—[André is silent. Hersant 
looks up and meets the eyes of his wife, 
who is watching him.] Ah! you— 
don’t look at me like that! 

MapaMeE HersANnT. But, dear— 

HersANT. I know that look. 

MapaME Hersant. I can’t imagine— 
why, what is the matter, André? 


HERSANT. You are all against me: that’s 
what’s the matter! 

MapaAME Hersant. Oh—Bernard. 

Hersant. Yes!—Oh, Bernard—Tears 
now— 

MapaMeE Hersant. Oh—oh! Bernard— 
[She goes out, crying. André makes a 
movement towards the door. | 

Hersant. André?—You were behind 
that door, weren’t you? Say yes. You 
were there. I saw you—TI saw you! 
How long were you there? You listen 
at keyholes, do you? Come, André, 
look at me—look at me! [André turns 
on his father his inscrutable gaze.| Ha! 
blockhead! you little devil! [André 
shrinks from him—Hersant catches him 
by the sleeve.| What have I done to 
you? [André murmurs something un- 
intelligible.| Then why won’t you an- 
swer? Since I know—You won’t an- 
swer?—You were behind the door— 
You heard—eh? You heard what I 
said? [A gesture of denial from An- 
dré.| Why do you lie?—You won't 
tell me?—I am listening—Come, out 
with it, I am waiting—André—So, you 
have nothing to say to your father? I 
am waiting, André—my boy—oh! 
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[Suddenly, he wheels André about and 
takes his face in his hands. He looks at 
him vehemently. He kisses him full on 
the face and goes out. André sways, 
makes a vague gesture towards his fa- 
ther. Madeleine enters.] 

MADELEINE. What’s Mother crying for? 
He’s at it again. Oh! isn’t he terrible! 

ANDRE. You keep still! 

MapeteIne. No! I won't keep still. 
No! I won’t keep still. Ah! if only 
I had been there! 


ANDRE. What then? 
MADELEINE. You stare at the ceiling, 
you! 


AnprE. What’s the good of talking? 
Mapeteine. Or else you skip—Big cow- 
ard! 


Anpreé. Little fool! Don’t you under- 
stand? What can one do? 

MApDELEINE. When I am bigger, oh! 

ANprE. You'll yell louder? 

MAapDELEINE. I won't give in. 

ANDRE. You want to be like them, do 
you? What business is it of yours? 


Shut up. That’s what you can do. 


MADELEINE. It’s more than I can stand. 
ANpRE. Shucks! 
MADELEINE. When Papa begins to 


squirm around in his chair, to click his 
tongue and work his eyebrows, all 
about nothing, a smoking lamp, or the 
beefsteak— 

ANDRE. Well, run away then, hide your 
head in a pillow. Stop your ears, or 
else try to control yourself. 

MADELEINE. I can’t. My heart’s burst- 
ing. I’m hot all over. 

ANpDRE. You must bite your lips, harder 
and harder, you must dig your nails 
into your flesh, and say some words 
over and over in your head. And then, 
little by little, you’ll see, you'll get used 
to it. You'll look on, without a quiver. 
And then, you know, it does you good 
to suffer. You go away down into your- 
self. You think clearly. As long as 


that’s left—no matter about the rest. 
It can’t be helped, it’s hopeless. 

MADELEINE. You're always for giving 
in. 

AnprE. Not a bit! You don’t under- 
stand! Who can tell what you think? 
If you don’t let them, no one in the 
world can get anything out of you. 
When you resist, what’s the good? It 
all ends in tears. You are happy, when 
you have had a good cry. You let 
down, you cool off. It’s all over. You 
don’t feel your heart ache any longer— 

MADELEINE. Don’t be angry. 

AnprE. I’m not angry. 

MADELEINE. Smile a little. 

AnprRE. You're a fool. 

MApDELEINE. You know— 

ANDRE. What? 

Mape.eEIne. I’d like—I’d like so much 
for everyone to be happy. 


ANpDRE. Happiness doesn’t matter. 

MADELEINE. What? 

AnpreE. Not here. Not now. We won't 
be here forever. Life hasn’t begun yet 
—ah! ah!— 

MADELEINE. Don’t stop. Goon. Talk 
to me. 

AnpreE. If I were sure of you, I could 


tell you things— 
MADELEINE. You're always making me 
promises. And then you forget. 
AnpreE. Mother makes you talk. 
MApELEINE. I never tattle. 

ANpRE. When you have a secret, every- 
one sees it. You can’t hide anything. 
MADELEINE. You can’t always keep it in. 

ANpDRE. You can always hide. 
MADELEINE. When you're questioned ? 
ANDRE [dropping his voice.] You lie. 


MADELEINE. What? 

AnprE. Certainly. There’s danger all 
the time. At table, don’t you see my 
signs? 

MADELEINE. I hate it when you make 
faces, like Papa. You look just like 
him then. 
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Anpré. Because I know him! I know 
what you mustn’t say, or even think in 
his presence. At those times, yes, I have 
his eyes, his look, his way. But I don’t 
look like him!—Why do you say that I 
look like him? It’s not true. I put 
myself in his place, that’s all. I know 
their thoughts. They don’t even guess 


mine. 
MapDELEINE. So, you lie? 
AnpreE. I won't lie always. 
MapeeIne. You can lie? 
Anpre. I can’t do anything else any 
more. I lie to talk. If I didn’t, I’d be 


dead. At first I was ashamed. -I didn’t 
know how. Now it doesn’t show. And 
I keep everything in my heart. That’s 
real lying. You'll see, Madeleine, it’s 
like a kingdom, it’s like a great free 
space where life expands, where you try 
your strength. 

MapeELEINE. But the truth—to me, An- 
dré, you'll always tell the truth? 


ANpDRE. If you swear never to tell it to 
them. 

MADELEINE. Yes. 

Anpre. A big secret, just for us two, 
you understand? 

MADELEINE. Yes. 

Anpre. Hush! Mother. 


[Madame Hersant sets her work-basket 
on the laid table, sits down, and leans 
over her sewing. | 

MADELEINE [under her breath]. 
Mother— 
[She approaches Madame Hersant gen- 
tly and kisses her with exaggerated ef- 
fusiveness. | 

MapaMe Hersant. Why, what in the 
world—! What’s come over you? 
[The children draw away.] What 
makes you look at me like that? You 
know, children, I don’t approve of your 
sitting around and doing nothing. 
Madeleine, I understand why you get 
restless. You should do a little sew- 
ing. It’s really handy, whenever you 
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have a moment. You pick up your 
needle to finish a row, and then you 
begin a new row to use up your wool. 
It gets to be a habit; you can’t stop. 
Look at me, I’m never restless—Just 
look. The pattern is repeated regularly 
from one end to the other. Somehow, 
in spite of all the precautions I have 
taken, the end of the material is al- 
ready losing its color—I found this big 
roll in a closet. My mother worked on 
it. It is one of those pieces that a young 
girl starts one fine day, and on which 
the eyes of several generations wear 
themselves out—I did a good bit of it, 
at your grandmother’s bedside. Since 
then, I have rarely touched it. I shall 
not finish it. 

MADELEINE. What’s it for? 

MapaME Hersant. I don’t quite know. 
It’s embroidery. 
[4 pause. ] 

AnpreE. Are you coming, Madeleine? 

MapaME Hersant. Don’t be late. Din- 
ner is almost ready. [The children go 
out. Madame Hersant takes a few 
stitches. Then she lays her work on 
her lap, takes off her spectacles, and 
gazes into space. Hersant enters. 
Madame Hersant puts on her spectacles 
and takes up her work again.| You 
shouldn’t roam about the house like 
that, Hersant. 


Hersant. I do what I please. 
MapDAME HersaAnt. Do you need any- 
thing? 
[A pause.] 


Hersant. The children? 

MAaApDAME HeErsant. They've just gone 
out, this minute. 
HerRsANT. Where? 
MapAME HERSANT. 

the garden. 
HeErRSANT. I don’t want them to leave the 


They must be in 


house. 
MapAME HeErsAnt. Shall I call them? 
HERSANT. Yes. 
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MapaMe Hersant [rising]. Right 
away. 

HersantT. Wait—l[he goes to the win- 
dow.] I see them—Leave them. I 
see them—They are talking. Talking 
their hearts out. What can they be 
talking about like that?—The two 
others also— 

MapaME Hersant. What? 

HersAnt. Eh? I’m not talking to you. 
[A pause.] I say: the two others also, 
Maxime and Pierre—I used to hear 
them talk, at night, in their room. 


MapaMeE HersantT. Yes. 
[A pause. ] 

HersANtT. Masure hasn’t come yet? 

MapaME HersantT. Not yet. 

Hersant. What in hell is he doing? 

MapaMeE Hersant. I haven’t heard the 
whistle yet. They work late at the 
factory, these nights. And Masure is 
always the last to leave. 

HeERSANT. I want to see him before 
night—What time is it? 

MapaMeE HersAnt. Almost seven. 

HeERSANT. He’s the only one I trust— 
My brother-in-law Octave, yes, a little. 
If he weren’t so jealous. You hear me? 

MapaME HersAantT. Yes, Bernard. 

HeErsANT. Open the window. [Madame 
Hersant obeys.) You can still see 
them? [Madame Hersant nods. I 
knew it, I knew it—to the day of my 
death I'll see that chipped glass on the 
table. If I’ve said it once, I’ve said 
it a hundred times! But no: to the 
day of my death, to the day of my 
death! [He flings the glass across the 
room. It breaks. Madame Hersant 
picks up the pieces.| Drop that. Come 
here—To-day is the—? 

MapAME HeErSANT. Fourteenth. 

HersAntT. Yes. Payday to-morrow— 
[A pause.] Listen now—Pierre was the 
eldest of the boys, wasn’t he? 

MapaME Hersant. What? 


HERSANT. I am asking you—I don’t re- 
member, that’s all. 

MapaME Hersant. Yes, by eighteen 
months. 

HersANT. That’s so, yes—But shorter 
than Maxime? 

MapaMeE Hersant. A little, yes. 

[A pause.] 

HersAnt. They'd be men now. 

MaApDAME HeErRSANT. You ask me that— 

HersANtT. Here, Julie—The keys, take 

them— 
[Madame Hersant takes the keys tim- 
idly from the hands of her husband, 
with a questioning glance, but without 
daring to speak. | 

MAaApAME HersaAnt. How heavily you 
are breathing— 

HeERSANT. Open the little desk—Up 
there, on the first shelf, the steel box— 

MapaMeE HeErsAntT. Yes. 

HersANT. They’re the family papers 
and some little valuables. 

MapAME Hersant. Yes? 

HERSANT. You understand? 

MapAME Hersant. No. 

Hersant. Try—Next to it, the pack- 
age with the string, the inventory for 
the last three years. The buildings of 
the two factories— 

MapAME HersAntT. But, Bernard— 


Hersant. Let me finish!—The build- 
ings of the two factories, the goods al- 
ready manufactured or in process of 
manufacture, the raw materials, plant 
and foundation, all together, are worth 
seven hundred thousand francs, not a 
penny less—Anyway, Masure knows. 
I told you you could trust him— The 
rest, I don’t know—Now, pass me the 
big yellow envelope, you'll find it in 
the drawer, on the left. [Madame 
Hersant, who had seated herself, rises, 
fetches the envelope and gives it to her 
husband. Her face is wet with tears. 
Hersant takes the envelope, examines 
its contents, and tosses it on the table.| 
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Good— [He draws from his pocket a 
sealed envelope, which he places on the 
table.}] You will put that with it. It’s 
a letter for the old man, upstairs. I 
had several things to say to him. [4 
pause.] There—That’s all. 

MapaMeE Hersant [breaks out sobbing.] 
But what— But what—? 

HersAnt. Say goodbye to me, Julie. 
[Madame Hersant.runs to him and 
raises his head.] 

MapaMeE HersAntT. Hersant! You are 
crying!—My dear, oh, my dear, my 
dear— 

HersANt. Now, don’t fuss—don’t carry 
on like that, don’t— 

MapaAME HERSANT. My dear, my dear 
—I am here, look at me—Your hands, 
give me your hands—Hersant! [She 
takes him in her arms and draws him 
to her.| Bernard— 

HersAnt. Don’t talk, come, it’s over. 
MapaMeE Hersant. No! no! no! you’re 
not going to leave me—Over thirty 
years I have been your wife, you are 
not going to leave me like this, all of a 
sudden—Look at me, you can’t—Look 
at me, Bernard. It’s so long since we 
have looked at each other. [They look 
at each other in silence, standing face 
to face. Madame Hersant holds her 
husband by both arms.| Are we really 
there? Has the time really come to 
separate? Don’t you want to stay with 
me any longer? [Hersant seats him- 
self, without replying. Then she gives 
a cry of grief and begins to walk up and 
down the room.| Ah!—Ah! My 
God! Then it’s all over, there’s noth- 
ing more to be done. The last minute 
has come, just like that—And you will 
never know anything. You will never 
hear what I had to say to you. We 
never told each other anything. We 
never really talked—My God! what 
was I doing? I who think of every- 
thing, I never thought of that, and all 
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of a sudden here it is. I was making 
plans. I was saying to myself: when 
he gets better, we can do one thing 
and another—And the house, and the 
children—And now, all of a sudden, 
there’s no time—Ah! My God, my 
God, it’s not possible, no, it’s not true. 
Oh! Bernard, leave me just a little 
time to explain to you, to make up 
to you, so that you won’t carry away 
this horrible picture of me. Listen, I 
will tell you everything now—aAh, 
prayers, prayers, what prayers I have 
prayed—ah! how many nights, sleep- 
less nights, I have prayed—I have 
racked my brain for a way to make life 
better—At night, I understood every- 
thing, I began everything over, I found 
new strength and hope. In the morn- 
ing, when I woke, either I did not 
dare, or else, even before I could make 
you feel that there was something new, 
something better, I found you already 
all set against me. And things went on, 
about us, in the same old way, without 
pity. And that day passed too, without 
bringing, do you understand? the good 
surprise—that I still expected, at my 
age—Ah! I know, if only I could have 
pleased you, even for a moment, I 
know. It wasn’t my fault. It was be- 
yond my power. You see, Bernard, a 
woman hasn’t time to defend herself. 
There was papa—there were the chil- 
dren—I went from one task to an- 
other. I was busy day in and day out 
—You never knew me, Bernard. To 
serve you, I renounced—I did not even 
have to renounce: life, every day, de- 
manded, stripped me of everything that 
could have made me loved. What dis- 
figured me most in your eyes were the 
virtues you bestowed on me. I have 
worn out everything, even my love, in 
this sad slavery. I served you so wholly 
that you no longer saw me. You know 
me as little as your right or your left 
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hand. In your eyes here I am without 
charm, and without anything—You no 
longer see me, my poor dear, as I was 
when I left my youth for love of you. 
All of a sudden: it happened all of a 
sudden, like to-day. All that easy and 
lovely time. My youth died all of a 
sudden. I did not even give it to you. 
Forgive me. Do you hear? Forgive 
me, if, having done all that I could, I 
have been so little in your life, and, 
having given you all that I had, I did 
not know how to give you joy. For- 
give me if, through my fault, it is not 
to me that you have shown what was 
best in you, and if you suffer now not 
to be able to smile at me—Oh, I know, 
I know that mine has been the better 
part. I at least was happy sometimes. 
I needed so little. But you have never 
been happy. You never were happy, 
were you? Tell me, tell me. Answer. 
Do you hear me, Bernard? I am your 





wife. Answer me, while you are still 
here. You won't die in this horrible si- 
lence? If you can not speak, make a 


sign at least, a sign of forgiveness, of 
farewell, of encouragement— 

HersANT. How you talk, my poor wife 
—how full your heart is! What has 
come over you to-day? 

MapaAMe Hersant. Bernard, I want 
only a word of yours, a last word, to 
help me throw off all that for thirty 
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know that you have seen me again for 
a minute as I was before I had lived 
my whole life with you, when I first 
wanted to become your wife and when 
you took me— 

HeErSANT. Julie— 

MapaMe HersAant. To hear you again— 

HersANT. What’s the use? You see 
that there’s no time! It is better not 
to say anything. Please, please, don’t 
talk any more. 

MapaME Hersant. No, no. It is true. 
I have lost my head. How could I tire 
you with my troubles ?— 

HERSANT [pointing to the envelopes lying 
on the table.] Put those away. 

MapaME HeErsAnt. Yes—You are not 
feeling worse? 

HersANT. Help me. 

MapAME HERSANT. 
Hersant to rise.] 

HersantT. Come. You will sit at the 
foot of the bed, and you will stay there, 
till the end. 

MapAME HersAntT. Yes, Hersant. 

Hersant. This way—[He points to the 
window. | 

MapaME HersAntT. Yes, Hersant. 

HeERSANT [at the window.|] They are 
gone—They are out of sight, aren’t 
they? It is getting dark—Come up- 
stairs. Without the children—with- 
out the children—We two alone— 

MapaAME Hersane Yes, Hersant. 


Yes. [She helps 


years has disfigured me. I want to [They go up together. | 
CURTAIN. 
ACT Ill 


The dining room. Madeleine is asleep, 
her head on the table. Daronge, seated, 


his feet wrapped in an old coat, seems ab- 
sorbed in a silent monologue. 


Madame 


[47 


Hersant comes down slowly, holding a 
handkerchief to her eyes. She pauses, as 
if exhausted, and looks about her. 


2 | 
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MapaAME HersANT. Papa— 

Daronce. Eh?—My dear? 

MapaME HersANT. It is over. 

DARONGE [clucking his tongue feebly.] 
Te—te—te— 

MapaMeE Hersant. Oh! papa— 

DaRONGE. Julie—Julie, my dear— 

MapaMeE Hersant [to Masure, who has 
come down behind her and stands at a 
distance.| What's going to become of 
us, Masure? Anything may happen 
now— 

Masure. You mustn’t take it too hard, 
Madame Hersant. No doubt, it’s—it’s 
the most cruel moment in life— 

MapaME HersANnt. The most hopeless, 
surely— 

Daronce. Julie—there are the children. 

MapaMe_E HersAnt. I am sinning against 
the good Lord! Yes, I have wicked 
thoughts. Yes, if I were left alone in 
life, I would at least have the comfort 
of saying: Now, it’s all over—But 
there are the children! 


Daronce. Yes, Julie. 

MapAMeE Hersant. ‘They must be 
happy. 

Masure. You have been spared to them. 

MapaME Hersant. They won’t listen 
to me. 

Daronce. They are good children. 

MapaMe Hersant. Madeleine is so 
young— 

Masure. But young Mr. André? 

MapaMe Hersant. A young dissem- 
bler. Even when he was a little boy, - 


he understood so many things. He 


would come in my room and say: 
Mother, I will be your little comfort. 
Masure. You see— 
MapAMe HersaAnt. But sons change, 


my poor Masure, even more than girls. 
They lose their faith early. There’s no 
telling what goes on in them. [André 
comes down. He comes forward during 
the last words. Daronge embraces him 
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and goes out.| André, my big boy, I 
have no one but you now! 

Masvure. We'll all help you, Madame 
Hersant. You mustn’t think because 
the boss isn’t there—Well, this is not 
the time—Ah! I feel it too, I do. You 
don’t know what it means to me. I’ve 
been with him twenty years. He told 
me everything, like a son. Fact is, he 
made me what I am: that’s the truth! 
He was a man—Of course, those who 
didn’t know him—with his character— 
But good as gold—and straight, too, 
you know—and fine, too—He didn’t 
tell all he did. But I know. Strict as 
he was, and no talker—in the begin- 
ning I used to carry on, too, like a fool! 
I didn’t see his reasons. When you're 
a kid, you know—When you haven’t 
done anything yourself—But he put 
some sense into my head. You couldn’t 
help becoming a man with him—And 
then, fact is, he did something big. 
There’s not a finer factory in the coun- 
try—And then, just, just, mind you— 
and a worker—oh! yes—yes, 
Who would have thought it? Good 
God! [A pause.] If you don’t mind, 
Madame Hersant, I'll be going now. 
I’m not of much use here, and I’d like 
to go home before returning to the shop 
—I’ll call the hands together, to break 
the news—and I hope you'll forgive 
my mentioning it at such a time, and 
mixing in like this, on a matter that 
only half concerns me, but in your own 
interests, Madame Hersant, in the in- 
terests of the business, it’s absolutely 
necessary that there should be no let- 
down—We’ve got competitors, who'd 
be only too glad to steal our best work- 
men and upset our trade—So, you see, 
I would like to know if, right now, I 
can say that Monsieur Hersant’s death 
won't change anything— 

MapAMe Hersant. Why, of course, 
Masure, you can, of course— 


sir !— 
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Masure. Thank you, Madame Hersant. 
That’s right, that puts the lid on every- 
thing promptly. Well, goodbye, then, 
Madame Hersant. I’ll come back about 
eleven—Mr. André, it’s you now as’ll 
be giving orders. 

[He goes out.] 

MapaAMe Hersant. You hear, André? 
[André nods vaguely. Madame Her- 
sant goes upstairs, murmuring: “My 
God—my God’—André remains mo- 
tionless for a moment. Then some- 
thing breaks from him, something like 
a great tearless sob. He runs to the 
window, opens it, and leans out. 
Madeleine stirs. He turns, goes to her 
and takes her in his arms.] 

MADELEINE. André? 

AnprE. Yes—Look, his gold ring. 
Mother slipped it from his finger and 
put it on mine. 

MADELEINE. You're crying— 

AnpRE. No, not crying, no. 

MADELEINE. You look so pale, so tired— 

AnprE. No, no, not tired, no! I am—I 
don’t know. [He sits on the window- 
sill and sighs deeply.| 1 never saw any- 
one die. I watched him till the end. 
Mother was praying. I—I was think- 
ing only of him. He will never speak 
again, never. He will never see again. 





[A pause]. Do you understand? [4 
pause.| His beard seems so white 
now. 

Mape.eIne. It’s our father, who is 


dead—who is dead— 


ANpRE. His face, so beautiful. 
Mapeveine. Our father— 
ANDRE. You see in his face things that 


you never saw before. 

MADELEINE—who is dead— 
[4 pause. ] 

Anpré. Ah!—Nothing mattered till 
now!—Till this night nothing could 
touch us. Everything dragged along 
so dully till this morning. Nothing 
happened. And suddenly, now—Even 


last night I didn’t believe it. I felt as 
though it would not happen, as if it 
could not happen; he needed only to 
rise to throw off this weight—The 
vein in his neck, here, would beat faster 
at times, and then would almost stop 
beating, and then would begin again— 
All of a sudden, Mother took me in her 
arms. 


MApDELEINE. Mother. 
AnprE. Even at that moment her grief 


was not strongest, but her care, 


MapeEveiIne. And you, André? 
AnprE. I hardly know. Thoughts— 


thoughts—visions—fear—and—a _hor- 
rible impatience, a kind of— 


MADELEINE. What? 
AnpreE. I don’t know!—At daybreak, 


suddenly, all the sparrows under the 
window began to bustle in the ivy. 
Trains began to roll by—I had never 
heard the first sounds of day following 
on those of the night. Except—yes, 
once—long ago. I got up one night. 
I went downstairs. My legs were 
shaking—But I was choking with joy. 
I went out. Then I walked. Oh! 
Not very long, but free, absolutely free. 
Not far. But no one knew. It was 
like a strange land, like a voyage. I 
wanted to speak loud, to listen to my 
voice. So I shouted my name, like 
this, loud: André—Then I seemed to 
hear something behind me, people go- 
ing and coming. So I thought that 
they had noticed my absence, that I 
would find the whole house up, that 
something would happen—But no. 
Nothing. Everything was the same. 
[4d pause.] I have waited so long. 
And now suddenly— 
[He is silent.] 

MADELEINE. What are you thinking of? 

AnpreE. I don’t know—Of everything 
that there is in the world. 

MapDELEINE. Promise me that you won't 
go away, like the others, André, that 
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you won’t leave me all alone! Because, 
often, I am so afraid— 

Anpre. Of what? 

Mape eine. Of death. 

AnpreE. I love you. 

MADELEINE. Promise that you will al- 
ways tell me all your thoughts, all 
your plans. 

Anpré. I don’t know all my thoughts. 
There’s such a rush of things in me, 
you know, as soon as | stir the least of 
my desires. And I long for so many 
things that are not like anything that 
I know, that I dare not show one of 
them, because no one understands, or 
the way they understand makes it ugly, 
and it no longer belongs to me. So, I 
waited and waited—I don’t know— 
And, here, now, all of a sudden— 

MapDeELeINne. I will do all that you want, 
always. 

ANDRE. Yes. 

MapeveIne. Mother must never have 
any cares any more, either on our ac- 
count or on grand father’s. 


ANpRE. Yes. F 

MAapDELEINE. Nor ever be tired or anx- 
ious. 

AnprE. Yes—Yesterday morning, he 


was still there, standing by this chair. 
I felt him lean over. 

MADELEINE. He didn’t say anything to 
you, before he passed on? 

ANpRE. Just once—I was on my knees, 
near the bed—he looked at me, as if 
he were going to speak, but his eyes 
closed; and he moved one finger over 
my forehead, slowly, and ever so 
gently— 

MADELEINE. How peaceful it is—how 
beautiful it is—how far away the chim- 
neys of the factory seem in the mist— 


AnprE. How clear all the sounds are— 

MADELEINE. Your heart—that I hear 
beating. 

Anpreé. It almost frightens you— 


MADELEINE. What? 
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AnprE. To feel, like this, that life is 
awaiting you. 

MADELEINE. Yes. 

ANDRE. I swear—to be good, to be 


strong, to be great. 

MADELEINE. I too. 

AnprE. I swear never to change, never 
to forget my bravest thoughts, my 
boldest ambitions— 

MADELEINE. I too. 

ANpRE. I swear not to give in, not to 
be afraid, never to let myself go, never 
to forsake myself—I swear, I swear 
Ita 

Mapereine. Oh! 
can live long! 
[Madame Hersant comes down.] 

MapaMe Hersant. My children— 
Why, children, what on earth are you 
doing? We must close the window 
and draw the blinds—Madeleine, go 
to your room and bathe your face, and 
then go and say your prayers beside 
your poor papa—go, dear, you must be 
tired out, you mustn’t fall sick too. 
Go— [Madeleine goes out.| Heav- 
ens! Everything upside down already! 
If my poor husband could see it—And 
all the things to be thought of. The 
telegrams to send, the announcements 
to be printed, the mourning to be or- 
dered—I sent word to your Uncle 
Bergeon to come in this morning, as 
soon as possible, for the business. I 
know that Masure is up on everything 
and honest. But I can not trust him 
alone. Two heads are better than one. 
So your Uncle Bergeon is coming— 
And all the addresses to write. Where 
are the address books? No, don’t touch 
your father’s desk. You know he won’t 
have his papers disturbed. And all the 
people who will be coming. All the 
formalities. It’s more than I can bear— 

AnpreE. Mother, I am here. 

MapaME HeErsANT. Yes. 


André, if only we 


You will de- 
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cide, you will command. You are no 
longer a child. 

AnprE. Rest a little, Mother. Sit down. 
Come, sit down here, Mother. Dry 
your eyes. Don’t do that with your 
forehead. Look at me. 

MapaME Hersant. My big boy, yes, I 
know, you are a dear boy, but you don’t 
know, you will never know— 

AnprE. What, Mother? 

MapaAME HersaAnt. No, my dear, you 
don’t know what it is— 

AnpRE. What what is? 

MapaMeE Hersant. Everything—life. 

Anpreé. Ah! Mother, you think that, be- 
cause you don’t know me, 

MapaM_E Hersant. I don’t know you! 

AnpreE. No, you don’t. You think that 
I am good for nothing because I hid 
my real self. But that’s all over, that 
is. I have seen and understood it all. 
And I haven’t forgotten anything of 
what I promised. Tell me, Mother, 
what did you think when I didn’t talk? 
We couldn’t talk. But that’s all over, 
all that, you see. I am going to explain 
to you. Yes, it’s true. I don’t remem- 
ber just when it happened, but about 
my eleventh or twelfth year, overnight, 
without any reason, without my being 
able to explain why or to defend my- 
self against it, I stopped—not loving 
you, Mother, but being able to show 
you that I loved you, to tell you, or 
just to make you feel it. An obstacle? 
How many times I planned to over- 
come it! I would make resolutions. 
And then, as soon as we were together, 
I would draw away, retreat, become 
rude, impatient, secretive, altogether 
against my will, you know, altogether 
in spite of myself, as if for fun, as if 
to hide something precious and to pre- 
pare a beautiful surprise for you, as if 
I were going to be able, a moment later, 
to make all well. But that moment 
never came— 


MapDAME Hersant. What you are tell- 
ing me is very sad, my son. 
AnprE. You understand, don’t you? 
MapaME Hersant. I understand, yes. 
ANprRE. Something like that was weigh- 
ing upon all of us, in this house. 
MapaMeE Hersant. Yes, I know. 
ANDRE. Well, it’s over, Mother, do you 
hear? I promise you, it’s over. 
MapaAME Hersant. I hear, my child. 
ANDRE. Beginning today, from this very 
minute. 
MADAME HERSANT. Yes, yes, yes. 
AnvrE. It must be as it has never been, 
do you understand? 
MapDAME HERSANT. 
well, my child. 
AnpreE. A great change. 
MapaMeE Hersant. To be sure— 


I understand quite 


AnpreE. Another life, yes, a new life. 
MapAME HeErsAnt. ‘That’s so, yes, 
that’s so. 


AnprE. Ah, Mother dear, how good it is 
to have you again! 

MapDAME HeErsAnT. Yes, isn’t it good? 

ANDRE. You believe me, Mother, don’t 
you? 

MaApAME Hersant.. Yes, my child, I 
believe you—I believe that you will 
always be a good son, that you will al- 
ways follow the right path— 

ANprRE. Listen to me, Mother. We must 
have a good talk. We must under- 
stand each other at once. Otherwise 
we will never be able to. We must 
stop right here, to plan together. Don’t 
wrinkle your forehead. Listen to me, 
Mother. For a long time, for years, 
papa and you, I know, have been afraid 
of my least thought—Oh! yes, we might 
as well tell the truth. You think that 
all my thoughts are absent ones and 
that they are leading me away from 
you—What are you listening to? 

MapaMe Hersant. Wait—nothing. 
His voice is still in my ears. 

Anpre. I have thought of you always, 
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Mother. I really believe that every- 
thing that took shape in my mind, that 
matured in my heart, was because of 
you. My first dreams were for you. 
Ever since I was a little bit of a boy, 
I have never ceased, one single day, 
watching over you—Ah! if only you 
had consented to my presence! If only 
vou had asked me for something! But 
you would always go away, you would 
always retire. It was I who resisted, 
who defended myself, and who would 
have defended you too, if you had not 
looked down on me as a child. It was 
I who gathered up and preserved every- 
thing that you gave up little by little, 
because you were obeying something 
else and no longer cared about being 
yourselves. All the questions that you 
no longer asked each other, and that 
you thought settled forever, they are 
all here in my mind, night and day— 
Are you listening to me, Mother? 

MapaMe Hersant. My dear—you tire 
me— 

Anpre. Please, please, Mother—don’t 
be impatient. Have the courage to 
listen to me, so that I may have the 
courage to speak to you as I have 
spoken to you often, in the great ex- 
planations that I held with you, se- 
cretly. 

Mapame HersantT. Is it of any use? 
What is the point of it, really, all this? 

Anpre. You don’t want to talk with 
your son? 

Mapame Hersant. Why, of course, my 
dear, | want to talk with you. But 
there are so many more urgent things 
to talk of that worry me. Your Uncle 
Octave will be here in a moment. We 
can talk of all this later on, if you like. 

AnpreE. When it will be too late, when 
everything will have begun again and 
there will be nothing more to be done! 
Poor, dear Mother, won’t you ever 
stop, won’t you ever strike a truce with 
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life, don’t you ever feel the need of a 
breathing spell, of seeing things more 
clearly, of telling me the truth at last? 

MapaME Hersant. The truth? What 
truth? 

AnpreE. The truth, Mother, the plain 
and simple truth. The truth, which 
you have never told to anyone, neither 
to a friend, because you have none; nor 
to grandfather, who is old and strange; 
nor to your two first-born, whom you 
have lost; nor to Madeleine, who is too 
little and wouldn’t understand; nor to 
papa, who never listened and of whom 
you were afraid; nor to me, who have 
begged it pitiably year in and year out 
all my childhood ; nor even to yourself, 
because you didn’t have the strength to. 
Aren’t you alone, Mother, absolutely 
alone? 

MapaMe Hersant. Oh! my God. 

AnprE. I am not saying that to make 
you cry—We have nothing to fear any 
longer, Mother. We can tell the truth 
now, even if it hurts a little, since 
everything is changed—Don’t resist. 
Answer me. 

MapAME HERSANT. 
you? 

AnprE. Everything you can remember. 

MapaME Hersanrt. It’s so far away! 

ANDRE. What happened? 

MapAME Hersant. I don’t know. 

AnprE. Tell me, Mother, why did you 
marry papa? 

MapaMeE Hersant. What makes you 
ask me that? I have had my portion. 
Everyone makes up his own portion as 
best he can. Happiness is not the same 
for everyone. 

AnprRE. Oh—I don’t mean an unusual 
happiness or great ambitions. 

MapAMe HersAnt. You must never 
hope for too much nor expect too 
much. We were wiser in my day. 

AnpréE. All the same, try to remember, 
Mother. Make an effort. You were 


What shall I tell 
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young. Was there never a time in 
your youth, were there never certain 
days, when you felt in your heart a 
kind of rapture, like a call which you 
could not resist? 


‘"MapamMe Hersant. No. I never lost 


myself in dreams. 

AnprE. But, surely, when the time 
came to plight yourself to my father, 
it was with the thought of a perfect 
union, an absolute communion— 

MapaMeE Hersant. Oh! no. I am sure 
I never expected all that— 

ANpbrE. But you said to yourself that you 
would live one for the other, in under- 
standing and confidence, that the labor 
of one would find its reward in the de- 
votion of the other, and would owe it 
its gratitude. You foresaw a house- 
hold busy but peaceful, with feast days 
and holidays and hours of leisure, a man 
absorbed in his efforts but whom you 
knew and who, at least, would smile on 
you from time to time. And if there 
were any trouble, or failure, or suffer- 
ing, it was from you that he would 
draw courage and strength. He would 
come to you for advice; he would let 
you take care of him. Why, of course! 
—And you saw grandfather gradually 
relieved of everything, aging among 
you and considering your happiness as 
his reward. You saw children with 
open hearts, respectful, free, rejoicing 
in their home, innocent children who 
would restore to you whatever of your 
own childhood life, in spite of every- 
thing, had robbed you of—gayety, 
confidence, laughter, a continual com- 
munion—love, in a word—in a word, 
Mother, happiness in the midst of your 
children. 

MapaMeE Hersant. André, you don’t 
know what you are talking of. 

AnpreE. I do, Mother! 

MapaME Hersant. I don’t know why 
you find pleasure in— 


[4 


AnprE. I do, Mother, I do! That is 


what you expected, that is what you be- 
lieved—And then, what became of all 
that wealth that your heart offered to 
life? What is left of it? And if noth- 
ing were to be left of it, what is the 
good of so much care, so much work, 
patience, goodness, piety?—Can you 
tell me, Mother? Is there an explana- 
tion? Speak now. That happiness 
which you did not have, that peace 
which you never obtained, those joys 
which we have not known—Mother, 
to whom have they been sacrificed, to 
whom have you offered them? Tell 
me, Mother, was my father happy, did 
you give your husband joy? [Madame 
Hersant does not answer.] Nothing 
then? There is nothing left. Not even 
an answer—What has given you this 
absent look?—-What made my grand- 
father lose his mind ?——Why did Max- 
ime and Pierre run away from home? 
—Why did my father never look at 
you? Why did we run away and shut 
ourselves up in our rooms when he 
opened the door, at noon and at night? 
—Why do all my pleasures seem so 
many faults? Why have I suffered, 
ever since I was born, turning over and 
over in my head questions that have 
aged me, hiding myself, lying, outrag- 
ing everything that existed before me, 
fighting off blasphemous feelings ?— 
Why was there never a word of hope? 
None of us were bad, after all. Then 
what was it that made it impossible for 
us to live? Why have we never suc- 
ceeded in throwing off this fear, these 
reproaches, this silence? Why has 
everything failed, been spoiled, soiled, 
and lost?—-Why, Mother, tell me, 
why? After all, it’s all true, what I 
say, isn’t it, Mother, isn’t it true? 


[ He cries. ] 


MapaMeE Hersant. Oh! André—Why 


on earth do you question me like this? 
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What makes your brain work like this? 
Tell me, darling, you are suffering? 
Cry, then, cry. You are nervous. It’s 
this sleepless night. André, my dear, 
you'll make yourself sick—What on 
earth is the matter, what on earth? 

Anpré. Mother, I am eighteen years old. 
And all life is before me. 

MapaME HersANT. Yes, yes, I under- 
stand— [Someone knocks—a pause— 
Madame Hersant and André recover 
themselves.| It is your Uncle Octave. 
[Octave Bergeon enters.] 

Berceon. Good evening, Julie. Good 
evening, André—I have seen Masure. 
He is going to start the inventory. But 
I have been in sufficiently close touch 
with my brother-in-law’s business to 
give you the main outlines of the situa- 
tion. 

MapaMe HersANT. Sit down, Octave. 
We are listening. 

Berceon. Well, the situation is pretty 
encouraging. But it’s a hard one. 
There’s no use denying it. 

MapaMe Hersant. Hard? 

Berceon. Poor Hersant had big ideas 
and an uncommon quickness of mind. 
I should have expected, however, more 
prudence, having often, myself, had the 
benefit of his advice, and, God knows, 
he did not stint it. In a word, after 
having amassed a neat fortune by his 
toil, he thought fit, in the evening of 
his days, to empty his purse and to risk 
his capital, no doubt with the praise- 
worthy intention of making it produce 
more. 

MapaMeE Hersant. What! 

Berceon. When I say risk, I exaggerate. 
The fact is, that in extending his busi- 
ness, your husband was bound to re- 
employ his previous profits in building, 
in equipment, in purchase of material, 
etc. With the result that the whole 
of his possessions is represented today 
by two factories, that is to say, by 


merchandise, material and a working 
capital, amounting in all to a net sum 
of seven or eight hundred thousand 
francs—probably eight. 

MapaMeE HersaAnt. You are following, 
André? 

BerRGEON. A tidy sum, as you see— 
Good. Now then, unless I mistake, my 
dear Julie, what you want of me is my 
advice as to the best course to take? 

MapAME HersaAntT. Yes, Octave. 

BeRGEON. I pass over the proposition of 
an out-and-out liquidation. It would 
be a catastrophe. Once the machines 
stop turning they'll offer you exactly 
two times zero, the price of the junk. 

MapAME HeErsANntT. Aren’t you exag- 
gerating, Octave? 

BerGeon. I don’t see what interest I 
could have—Proposition number two: 
a sale—I can’t deny that that seems to 
me just as precarious— 

ANDRE. Why? 

BERGEON. Because, my boy, you won't 
find purchasers, or else they'll be 
rogues, competitors who will put their 
heads together like sharpers at a fair, 
only too happy to speculate on your in- 
experience and dead sure anyway that, 
with your father gone, his business can 
only go to the dogs. That sort you are 
bound to meet with— [A pause.] 
You must admit that it would be a lack 
of guts—forgive the expression—to 
throw up the sponge and let good 
money go, your own money, accumu- 
lated day by day in over forty years of 
intelligent labor! As long as ever 
you'll listen to me, I’ll oppose it. And, 
anyway, you won’t want to! 

MapaME HersaAntT. No! 

BerGEoN. ‘That’s the right attitude, 
Julie. Your husband would be happy 
to hear you. He often said to me: 
“Octave, I’m very much afraid my 
poor wife won’t be able to keep the for- 

tune I’ll leave her.” 
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MADAME HErRSANT. Je’ll see about 
that! 
BerGceon. ‘Then, we don’t sell. I go 


further, I say: We don’t sell at any 
price! We're not in the market. 
[A pause. ] 

AnprE. Then? 

Berceon. Then it’s plain, isn’t it? We 
carry on the business— [A pause.] I 
don’t know whether you have taken 
that possibility into consideration ? 

ANpRE. No. 

BerGEON. I propose it. [A pause. ] 

MapAME HersaAnt. What do you think, 
André? 

ANprE. It’s for you to decide, Mother. 

MapAME Hersant. I hardly need to 
say, Octave, that I am ready to devote 
myself to the work of my husband and 
to my children’s inheritance. 

BerGeon. Naturally, naturally, my dear 
Julie. My question was addressed not 
so much to you as to your son. 

AnprE. To me? 

BerGeon. Bless us! Aren’t you the head 
of the family now? I confess, my boy, 
that I had expected a word from you— 
that would have put us at once at our 
ease. 

AnpreE. A word? 

BerGeon. Confound it! We're talking 
man to man. I don’t see that you have 
any call to be suspicious of your mother 
and your uncle! 

ANDRE. I am not suspicious. 

BerGEON. Well then? 

MapaAME Hersant. André is thinking. 
[A pause.] 

Anpreé. I should like to know just what 
you expect of me. 

BerGEON. You know the problem: either 
you cross your arms, and let yourself 
be stripped, fleeced, gouged—which 
wouldn’t be becoming, you'll own, 
which, moreover, neither your mother 
nor I will admit for a moment—or, 


what seems to me a more proper atti- 
tude for an intelligent fellow: you save 
the situation bravely by putting yous 
hand, as the saying is, to the plough. 

Anpré. And it’s my hand that you need? 

Berceon. How? 

ANDRE. In a word, you wish me to 
take— 

MapAME HersAnt. Your father’s place, 
yes! 

AnprE. And it’s you, Mother, that ask 
it of me? 

[A pause. ] 

BerGEON. You have heard the question. 
It remains for you to answer, yes or 
no. 

AnprE. What if I say no? 

MapaAME Hersant. André! 

Berceon. Let me— [To André.] I 
shall ask of you merely to explain your 
refusal. 

ANprE. Are you sure you will under- 
stand me? 

BERGEON. Enough to judge you. 

AnpreE. So you think the fear of being 
judged cowardly or frivolous can make 
me, suddenly, like a craven, forsake— 

BerGceon. What? 

ANpRE. What I am. 

BerGEON. How so? 

AnprRE. What I may have waited for, 
prepared for—long, ardently and in 
secret. You know nothing of me! 

BerGcEon. That’s not the point. 

ANpbRE. What is, then? 

Berceon. ‘The inheritance. Your fa- 
ther’s death creates a situation to be 
taken or left. It’s a case of following 
a path all marked out for you. You re- 
fuse. Is it in order to pursue another? 
So far, I don’t see what. I! might be 
the first to approve, if I knew your 
reasons. 

ANDRE. Suppose I have no reasons! Or 
rather that they are so deep in me, so 
mysterious and at the same time so 
strong, so intimate, so inexplicable even 
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La Maison Natale (The House Into Which We 
Are Born) first produced at the Theatre du Vieux- 
Colombier in Paris on December 18th, 1923, under 
the direction of Jacques Copeau, is Copeau’s first 
play. He has been at work on it for twenty years. 
How its character and development are related to 
his interesting career in the modern theatre is de- 
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for me, that their presence alone is 
sufficient. 

MapaMeE HersAntT. You have too much 
pride, my child. 

Anprt. Ah! I don’t know how to say 
it—and you won’t even try to under- 
stand! 

Berceon.  Fiddlesticks!‘—We  under- 
stand you only too well. You work 
yourself up, you dramatize yourself. 
Why, my boy, my poor boy, if life were 
like that, it would be too easy. 

AnprE. I don’t know, uncle, what you 
mean by “dramatize yourself.” 

MapaME Hersant. André! You never 
would have answered your father like 


that! Your uncle represents him. 
AnpreE. If anyone represents my father 
here— 
BercEon. It is you? Good. That’s all 


we ask of you. 


Anpre. I didn’t say that. 

BerGEON. Then what do you say? 

AnprE. Nothing. 
[A pause. ] 

BerRGEON. ‘This conversation was badly 
begun, I suppose. Shall we start it 
over? 


AnprE. No. It’s useless. I know that 
you are stronger and cleverer than I, 
that you will turn all my words against 
me. If I listen to you today, I shall 
have to listen to you tomorrow. And 
you'll tighten your hold on me little by 
little every day, with your experience, 
your good sense, your reproaches and 
complaints. No, I won’t. 

Berceon. ‘Then, Julie, I shan’t waste 
my time any longer. If you need me, 
you know where to find me. 

[He goes out.] 


AnprE. No, I won’t! No, I won't! 

MapaMe Hersant. André, listen to 
me— 

AnprE. No, I know what you are go- 
ing to say— 


MapaAME Hersant. The very day your 
father— 

AnprE. Yes, that very day, Mother, you 
turn against me. You terrify me, even 
more than he. He at least never asked 
anything of me—I can not live here any 
longer. I shall leave this house. I 
shall go away. 

MapaME HersAnt. You no longer love 
me—wicked child! 

Anpre. Ah! Mother—that love con- 
sumes me. It is the only thing in me 
that is sad. It torments me. It en- 
slaves me. I wish—yes, I wish that I 
might lose it. 

MapaMe Hersant. I that gave him 
life, that nourished him, that rocked 
him in my arms— 

Anpré. Ah! Mother—I might have 
repaired, I might have restored every- 
thing! All that you expect of me is 
that I should grow old— 

MaApAME Hersant. I have done every- 
thing, everything. 

AnprRE. —that I should rot away! Have 
you even brought me up? I have had 
only your horrible example before my 
eyes! 

MapamMe HersAnt. What do you 
think you are, you wretched boy, more 
than the rest of us, other than the rest 
of us? And what do you think you 
can do with your eighteen years? 

Anpre. Oh no, Mother, no, you can not 
break my hope! There are things 
enough in this world to make me want 
to be happy. 

MapAME HeErsSANT. But what do you 
expect, will you tell me, you foolish 
child? You will make me laugh pres- 
ently, with all your notions! Tell me 
what you hope, let me hear, let me see, 
let us talk of it. 

AnprE. No. This is the end of every- 
thing, you shall know nothing. I will 
never tell you anything more. 

MapaMeE Hersant. My child, my child, 
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don’t hope like that, without knowing! 
You will be lost. Listen to your old 
mother, who loves you. Don’t hope. I 
lied to you just now, do you hear, my 
child? I told you that I could not re- 
member having hoped for so much in 
my youth. I lied. Yes, André, I ex- 
pected everything of life. I admit it. 
Yes, my child, I was like you, just like 
you. 

AnpreE. I don’t believe you. 

MapaMeE Hersant. Because it’s always 
the same story. My hands were full of 
treasures. And they have all faded 
away, without my being able to prevent 
it, without its being anyone’s fault. 

AnpreE. I don’t believe you. 

[Daronge enters, followed by Made- 
leine. | 

MapaMeE Hersant. They used to say I 
was beautiful. And now, look at me— 
Isn’t it so, grandfather? Tell him that 
I was beautiful. Speak to him, since 
he won’t listen to me. Tell him what 
always happens and that, no matter 
what he does, no matter where he goes, 
no matter how great his strength or his 
wisdom, he will have to live through 
all that we have lived through. 

AnprE. Then— 

MapAMe HersAnt. Why, 
course, to become a man. 

AnprE. Then I don’t want to become a 
man. 

MapaME HErSANT. 
way, my child. 

AnpreE. Then I would rather die! 

MapAME HERSANT. Papa, children are 
mad! Listen to this one. He says he 
wants to die. He refuses all his duties. 
He respects nothing but his fancies. 
As if he knew anything. As if he alone 
possessed the secret of life. He says he 
wants to go away— 

DaRONGE. You want to go away, André? 
[A pause—Daronge moves towards the 
door, which he has left open.) 


yes, of 


There is no other 


MapaMeE Hersant. But say something 


to him! 
Daronce. Do not ask anything of me, 
Julie. [A pause—he closes the door.] 


You want to go away, my boy ?—No, 
don’t ask anything of me. I am no 
longer of this world—There are some 
who love work, power, wealth—There 
are others devoured by passions—And 
there are others who escape—who can 
not decide—and on whom life never 
succeeds in laying a hand—Julie, do you 
remember your childhood? I had 
dreamed of making this lovely garden 
where you grew up, my children, a kind 
of closed paradise, where nothing would 
ever come to trouble its sweetness, its 
goodness, its charm—in a word, the 
sheer rapture of life. And yet—Do 
you remember the day you came to tell 
me that Bernard had asked for your 
hand and that you had consented? I 
knew that you were sacrificing yourself 
to save the house from ruin. Your eyes 
were shining with such an ardor of 
sacrifice, with such a joyous resolution 
—And that joy was all your justifica- 
tion. You could not see, because of it, 
that you were forsaking me, nor realize 
that, your burden once accepted, the 
liberty of the soul and even that in- 
difference to all things but love which 
men called my extravagance, were not 
worth all the wealth of earth possessed 
without joy!—It is just perhaps that 
today another should ask of you what 
you took from me. 

MapAME HERSANT. You accuse me— 

Daronce. No, Julie—But do you re- 
member the night I came down here, 
in this very room, and found you alone, 
sitting beside the hearth, your head in 
your hands? It was only a few months 
after your marriage. I did not ques- 
tion you. I leaned over and said to 
you: “Come with me, my child, let us 
go away—” You looked at me, and 
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shook your head with a bitter smile. 
You had already consented to every- 
thing—And I think that you were 
with child for the first time. 

[A pause.] 

MapaM_e HersAant. How do you know 
that we did not have our happiness— 
after all? The best memories are often 
those one forgets. It is the little half- 
remembered things that renew the 
charm and often give almost a brilliance 
to the long years, which one thought 
so colorless. How do you know that 
at this very moment I am not recalling 
things of which I can not even speak ?— 
On what is this child passing judg- 
ment? What was it that he led me to 
say? No, I was not mistaken. No, 
I am not to be pitied. My peace was 
made with Hersant last night. Maybe 
it was in that last hour that we attained 
the reward of all our life: what do you 
know about it? And now, yes, I feel 
that he is with me, that his thought is 
my thought, that he has left me his 
confidence, that he has passed on to me 
his law—Isn’t that love too? Well, 
then—The rest was not so bad. No, 
my child, it was not so hard. Where 
are you, my child? Come to me. I 
had no right to say what I did. For- 
give me. You made me lose my head. 
One can always hope for something. 
Life is, on the contrary, full of com- 
pensation and consolations, such as you 
never expected. Yes, oh, yes! I assure 
you—Hope, my darling, hope, hope— 
[Maxime opens the door.] 

Daronce. I told you to wait in the 
yard. [A pause.] It’s Maxime. [4 
pause. |} 

MapaAMeE Hersant. Maxime— 

Maxime. Yes—You do not recognize 

me? 

MapaMe Hersant. My God!— 

Maxime. You never thought to see me 


again? [A pause.] All that I ask is 
that you will not turn me away. 

MapaMe_ Hersant. Is it you, my child? 

Maxime. Yes. 

MapaMeE Hersant. If your father— 

Maxime. I know—lIs he upstairs ?—in 
the big room ?—yes— 

[He looks about him, with a nod to 
André.| 

MapDAME HersAnT. You have come far. 

Maxime. Yes, far enough. 

MapaMe HersAnt. Won't you eat 
something ? 

Maxime. Yes, I might. 

MapaMe Hersant. Sit down. [Ma- 
dame Hersant goes to the sideboard, 
murmuring, “Maxime—My God!— 
Maxime”’—She puts a plate with a 
little something to eat on his lap. She 
sits down.] And Pierre? 

Maxie. I left him—in a little hotel in 
Marseilles—near the docks—we were 
going to take ship— 

MapaMeE Hersant. IIl? 

Maxime. Eh?—Yes, ill—He told me 
—to tell you— [He murmurs some- 
thing inaudible and raises the bread to 
his lips. He bursts inte tears and 
sinks quietly at his mother’s feet.]. 
Forgive me, Mother, for leaving you. 
I have suffered enough for you to pity 
me. 

MapaMeE HersAnt [leans down and em- 
braces him]. My little Maxime. 

Maxtme. It was pride that kept me 
away—that drove us further and fur- 
ther away—Then the habit of stray- 
ing—We no longer knew what we were 
seeking. And soon we came to seek 
nothing but the loss of our misery—I 
am thirty years old, and I am not even 
a man. I have accomplished nothing 
useful; all my resolutions destroyed one 
another; one day’s effort was never the 
morrow’s; I have given to no .one 
either my toil or my love. I am 
ashamed of myself. But I know that 
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a man cannot do whatever he wills, that 
God does not countenance any and 
every thought, and that He does not 
bless all our works. I detest and for- 
swear all that attracted me. I crave only 
submission, patience, and monotony. 
I swear to you that I have found noth- 
ing so beautiful in all my wanderings as 
the three great willows in front of the 
church, or as your face, which I have 
never ceased to adore, Mother, my 


Mother— 





Rise, my child. 
Come, we will pray together, up there, 
beside your father. 

[Maxime rises. Madame Hersant goes 
up with him. Daronge and Madeleine 
follow them, but they pause at the 
threshold of the room above. André 
alone has not moved. | 

Anpre [alone. He speaks almost incom- 
prehensibly. It is impossible to tell 
whether he is crying or laughing]. 
Coward !|—oh !—the coward—I will go 
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—go— [He rises. He looks about 
him and takes several steps, unsteadily. 
His eyes light on the sack and stick that 
Maxime had let fall. He takes them, 
opens the sack and flings out its con- 
tents, as he speaks. Then he makes for 
the door, opens it, and pauses a mo- 
ment on the sill, as if now all the open 
space before him made him dizzy.] His 
sack—I will go—goodbye—will go— 
go— 

[Daronge has been observing for a mo- 
ment all André’s movements. Made- 
leine has joined him. At first she does 
not seize what is happening. But, as 
André, repeating his “I will go,” 
finally passes out and springs away, she 
hurries toward him with a great cry. 
Daronge smothers this cry, bearing 
Madeleine’s head down against his 
breast and crushing her to him. His 
face is turned toward the door. With 
his free hand he sends a kiss in the 
direction of the boy.} 
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At the old Josefstadter Theater in Vienna Max 
Reinhardt is now engaged in an attempt to revive 
the glories of the acting company, repertory, and 
mise-en-scéne maintained by him for fifteen years in 
the pair of playhouses which he conducted in Ber- 
lin—at first the Neues and the Kleines, later the 
Kammerspiele and the Deutsches. This ancient 
Viennese theatre, usually called the Theater in der 
Josefstadt, was built in 1788 when the baroque art 
of the Austrian empire had passed its height. Its his- 
tory is full of notable names—Mozart, Beethoven, 
Grillparzer, Kreutzer, Raimund, Weber—as well 
as periods of drab failure. This old print shows the 
auditorium and the stage as it appeared during a 
performance in 1850. Since his occupancy began in 
April Reinhardt has presented Goldoni’s The Serv- 
ant of Two Masters, Goethe’s Cabale und Liebe, 
Hofmannsthal’s Der Schwierige, Geraldy’s Aimer 
and Turandot. 
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The Theater in der Josefstadt has been completely 
renovated and redecorated for Reinhardt’s occu- 
pancy; yet the architect, Carl Witzmann, has 
made an assiduous effort to retain throughout the 
auditorium the flavor of its best period. ‘The deco- 
rations are characteristically baroque; the colors, 
red, white, and gold. The illumination during the 
entre-actes comes from a crystal chandelier almost 
in the center of the house. At the beginning of each 
scene it is raised to the ceiling. ‘The seating ca- 
pacity of the theatre, including the two rows of 
boxes common to the older theatres, is about six 
hundred. 
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The foyer of the Theater in der Josefstadt as it has 
been refurbished for Reinhardt. Here on April | 
assembled what might be described as the six hun- 
dred of Viennese art and culture to view his first 
production, Goldoni’s seventeenth century comedy 
The Servant of Two Masters. It is highly charac- 
teristic of Reinhardt’s new attempt to revive the 
kind of acting company dissipated by the economic 
conditions of the war, that he calls his venture Die 
Schauspieler im Theater in der Josefstadt, signify- 
ing his connection with it by the words “unter der 
Fiihrung von Max Reinhardt.” The name of the 
organization runs parallel to such an American ex- 
ample of cooperative production as the Washington 
Square Players. 
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The charm of the Theater in der Josefstadt and of 
the period which it celebrates may be gauged from 
this view of one of the lobbies, with its walls of 
brocade, its mirrors and chandeliers, its ceiling orna- 
mented with rococo plaster reliefs. 
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The emphasis which Reinhardt lays upon the actors 
in naming his new venture Die Schauspieler im 
Josefstadter Theater means more than an attempt to 
gather together by flattery such a group of players 
as he had in Berlin. Philosophically Reinhardt now 
insists upon the actor as the heart of theatre and 
drama. He has chosen a theatre of the period 
when the actor dominated, and he has opened it 
with a play that leans heavily upon the virtuosity 
of its performers. In his scenery Reinhardt chooses 
to emphasize the artificial and theatrical. For 
such a production as this the stage is set with a 
baroque room which is a mere extension and repeti- 
tion of the auditorium. In the midst of this he 
sets up scenery, as in the Redoutensaal productions 
described in volume VI, pages 292, 311, 312. Here 
is a corner of some of these diminutive decorations 
in The Servant of Two Masters. 
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The spiritual part that the actor plays in Rein- 
hardt’s new theatre was emphasized in the opening 
production by a special prolog. The curtain rose to 
discover the company upon the stage, some dressed 
for their parts, some not, and all engaged in per- 
sonal conversation and surprised to find the audi- 
ence assembled. Then ensued a dialog in which 
Hugo Thimig, who was to play the leading role, 
insisted that he should address the public, and ex- 
plain the nature of this theatre. When the other 
players withdrew to dress and to leave Thimig to 
his task, he found that in the course of his argu- 
ment with them he had exhausted all that he had 
intended to say. In certain ways this is an inter- 
esting parallel to the prolog, spoken from the audi- 
ence, with which the Washington Square players 
began their first production. At the left, Helene 
Thimig, soon to become Reinhardt’s wife; at the 
right, her father, Hugo Thimig. 
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In order to reassemble at one time and another 
many of the players who made his old companies 
famous, Reinhardt has created a cooperative group 
of “Grinder,” or Founders, in addition to a perma- 
nent corps of “Mitglieder,” or Members. Among 
the Founders are such well known players as Alex- 
ander Moissi, Werner Krauss, now appearing in 
New York in The Miracle, Paul Hartmann, Fritz 
Kortner, Else Lehmann, Gerda Miiller, and the 
Thimigs. At the left is young Hermann Thimig, 
son of the distinguished player of the old Viennese 
Burgtheater. At the right is one of the Members, 
Louis Rainer, now playing the Shadow of Death in 
The Miracle. 








Alexander Moissi, Reinhardt’s most distinguished 
actor and to some minds the finest actor of the twen- 
tieth century stage. For four or five years Moissi 
has been heading his own company or playing as 
guest-star. He will appear in certain productions 
of the Theater in der Josefstadt. Here he is seen 
as Hamlet. 
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All God’s Chillun Got Wings and Welded, by Eugene O'Neill. Boni 
and Liveright: New York. 


T is unfortunate that these two plays of Eugene O’Neill, who is one 
of our really great American dramatists, are combined in one volume. 
Though obviously not his purpose he has in both projected the fantas- 

magoria of abnormal personalities. As a subtitle, Two Dramas of Psycho- 
loitelogy would not be wholly inappropriate. 

Whatever Mr. O’Neill may claim or disclaim as to his intent and moti- 
vations, 41] God’s Chillun Got Wings is the story of the marriage of 
White and Black. Now clearly this is a staggeringly ambitious under- 
taking. Marriage in itself has long proved an adequate theme for the 
stage. Add the race and color disparity and the subject calls for the 
subtlest of psychological insight and the most ingenious execution. 

But Mr. O'Neill is a glutton for complications. He is not satisfied to 
work out the problem of a colored man marrying a white woman in present- 
day America. He makes Jim Harris a sensitive, morally superior indi- 
vidual with a recurrent—and unsatisfactorily explained—lapsus mentis 
when it comes to bar examinations. Ella Downey, on the other hand, is a 
street drab, already cast off by another man. To add to the confusion she 
goes mad—and it is not made clear that her madness is related either as 
cause or effect to her marriage. So that we have combined in hapless 
matrimony an economic failure, a woman “with a past,” the race prob- 
lem, poverty and insanity. And the result is what might be expected— 
confusion—approximating a nightmare compounded of Ibsen, Brieux, 
Eugene Walter and Thomas Dixon. 

bviously a play needn’t prove anything; needn’t teach a lesson, or point 

a moral. Obviously, too, Mr. O'Neill didn’t attempt to demonstrate 
in this fashion that interracial marriage is foredoomed to failure. His 
drama, then, is merely a slice of life. But why gather into one play such 
a hodge-podge of abnormalities? Why befuddle a brave approach to an 
important and virtually unexplored American question? It may properly 
be answered that life is in itself highly complex, that its problems are sel- 
dom simplified. Yes, the dramatist has a right to introduce as many 
variants as he pleases—but he must accept the responsibility if his public 
fails to see his tree because of the branches. 
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All God’s Chillun is a characteristic O’Neill product in its poignancy, its 
vigor, its honesty. It conveys a lasting impression of the cruelty and ruth- 
lessness of the most peculiarly American-made brand of race-prejudice. 
But one cannot help wishing that he had made a clean-cut and direct pres- 
entation of one of the infinite number of combinations possible to his 
major theme—that of intermarriage of white and colored. The play 
would then have had significance and a value which it now lacks. 

In Welded Mr. O’Neill has staged a love neurosis. To disclose the 
conjugal cerebrations of a man and wife he resorts to a technique which 
virtually readopts the “aside” of a vanished epoch. For in Mr. O’Neill’s 
working out of his theme that love in its intensest form is akin to hate, and 
that the course of true love is rough and —, dramatic material is lack- 
ing. So he supplies it by explosive violence, vituperation, animal rage, 
green jealousy—with the greenness of the spotlight—serpentine writhing, 
shrieks, and the clinch-break-and-clinch method of ‘‘the woman pays” era. 
The result naturally is harrowing and garish; bathos and morbid melo- 
drama. 

Interrupted late at night in their studio apartment as the flame of pas- 
sion is flaring highest—by a knock at the door and a momentary intrusion 
which liberates past antagonisms—the love of actress and playwright cools 
with the rapidity of sealing-wax, breaks with like brittleness. Both rush 
out into the night reviling each other, she to the home of her theatrical 
producer, he to a woman of the streets. But the producer is one of nature’s 
noblemen. For years he has abstemiously loved the heroine, and now dis- 
overing that she really does not love him, gallantly refuses to take ad- 
vantage of her momentary impulse. Meanwhile playwright and prosti- 
tute are disclosed in ‘‘a dingy bedroom in a Sixth Avenue ‘bedhouse.’” He 
is “bare-headed, his hair disheveled, his eyes wild, his face has a feverish, 
mad expression,” and his chatter is so incoherent and hysterical that “the 
woman’ rationally concludes that he has “been lappin’ up some bum 
100ch,” and has “been dopin’ up on coke.” But he is merely Mr. O'Neill's 
lover attempting to carry out his promise ‘“‘to drag” his connubial love 
‘lower’ than he conceives his wife has, to “stamp it into the vilest depth.” 
Needless to say he escapes the full consummation of his purpose—and in 
Act Three, at dawn, the great lovers, married five years, return to 
a and to each other to demonstrate that all’s well that ends 
welded. 


Mr. O’Neill has attempted to show the devastating interaction of a 
variety of intense love. His effort miscarries because his characters—at 
best—exhibit an emotional instability which if a faithful reproduction of 
life would have chiefly a clinical value. As it is, the episode appears about 
as diverting as a clinic without the compensating increment to one’s socia 
or scientific knowledge. It’s just a wild night and a maudlin one. 

ERNEST GRUENING. 
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THE SEASON IN PRINT 


Sun-Up, by Lula Vollmer; Tarnish, by Gilbert Emery; Chains, by Jules 
Eckert Goodman; Children of the Moon, by Martin Flavin; Aren’t We 
All? by Frederick Lonsdale; Casanova, by Lorenzo de Azertis, translated 
by Sidney Howard. Brentano’s Contemporary Drama Series. Brentano’s: 

ew York. 

Before the echo of the applause that greeted these plays in the theatres 
of Broadway has died away, Brentano’s presents to the reading pub- 
lic a Contemporary Drama Series largely American in authorship, con- 
sisting of six of the season’s productions. The winter of 1923-1924 has 
been marked by a series of spectacular European importations—Duse, The . 
Miracle, the Moscow Art Theatre. Hungarian, British, German and 
Italian writers have contributed comedies and tragedies for the delectation 
of New York audiences, but in this Babel of many nations, the American 
playwright has held his own. Indeed he has emerged with one or two con- 
tributions of importance, certain of which are included in this series. 
Sun-Up, by Lula Vollmer, whose Shame Woman has also had a long run 
in New York, is a tragedy of the mountain folk of North Carolina, poign- 
ant in its exposition of the inarticulate, fate-driven human soul. The 
Widow Cagle is drawn with force and concentration. From her silences, as 
from her idiomatic and characterful speech, emerges a figure of more than 
local significance. The play progresses with a slow inevitable movement 
toward its double climax and ends on a note of stoic endurance which 
admits neither resignation nor defeat. Tragedy too is in the air of 
Tarnish; not the ennobling experience of suffering and sorrow, but the 
tragedy latent in disillusionment—in the fact that the thing prayed for 
comes so far short of the prayer. Emmet Carr, the hero of Gilbert 
Emery’s play, is a normal kindly young man, “l’homme moyen sensuel,”’ on 
the threshold of his first real love, who finds that his past entanglements are 
not as unimportant as he had thought them to be. By a series of far- 
fetched incidents his fiancée, his past and he himself are brought face to 
face—with consequent disaster. Except for the occasionally labored effort 
in plot construction, the play is sympathetically and vigorously expressed. 
It carries more conviction than does Chains, by J. E. Goodman, another 
comedy of the aftermath of a young man’s extra-marital fancy. We have 
here the unlovely sight of an American family of the successful business- 
suburban type confronted with the “girl in the case” and treating her with 
a crudity and brutality hardly edifying. The girl, in this play, is the ex- 
ponent of common sense, truth and self-respecting dignity—the accepted 
role for the girl-mother today. The action is diffuse and the characteriza- 
tion unsure, so that the author fails to hold the interest that his theme 
would warrant. There is no failure of reading interest, oddly enough, in the 
strange mixture of romance and reality which Martin Flavin presents in 
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Children of the Moon. Hereditary insanity, as transformed into the moon. 
madness of the Atherton family, while it loses nothing of its destructive 
and tragic significance, is less sordid and cruel than it would be in actual 
life. It is used mainly as a means of showing up the ruthless egotism of a 
certain type of mother. Very far from the blue-green moonlight of Mr. 
Flavin’s sea coast are the pleasant and amusing trivialities of Frederick 
Lonsdale’s Aren’t We All? Here, in a comfortable setting of English 
— house and sunny garden, a group of well bred men and women com- 
pose their differences over the inevitable cup of tea while it is agreed that 
stolen kisses are not as bad as they look and that we are indeed, all of us, 
what Lord Grenham, in a moment of expansion, called the Vicar. With 
Casanova we slip back almost two centuries to laugh and love and swagger 
with that most dashing and imaginative of adventurers, the Casanova of 
three hundred mistresses and thrice three hundred lies. The translation of 
this play is by Sidney Howard and so contributes to the high percentage of 
American representation in this group of Contemporary Drama. 
ROSAMOND GILDER. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


A Primer of Modern Art, by Sheldon Cheney. Boni and Liveright: 
New York. 

The chapter on the theatre is the final one in Sheldon Cheney’s richly 
illustrated and richly illustrative and informing Primer of Modern Art. 
Not because the theatre is the least or the last of the arts, but probably 
because, to a worker in it, it is important for a double quality—its own 
essential theatricality and a secondary quality of using and harmonizing— 
if not of unifying—all the other arts. In the modern theatre of which 
Mr. Cheney and his fellows dream, and write, architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, poetry, music and the dance unite, not to create but to set free a new 
form of theatre as deeply expressive of the soul of modern life as the 
Greek or the Elizabethan. To know Craig, Appia, Jessner, Hasenclever, 
Kaiser and O’Neill is important to a worker in this new theatre, but no 
less so is it to know and to understand the fundamental qualities of time- 
expression and of self-expression that rule Cezanne and Kokoschka, Picas- 
so, Archipenko and again Cezanne. 

The best feature of 4 Primer of Modern Art is that Mr. Cheney really 
is not, as he says he is not, interested in putting forward or defending a 
cause. “Modernism is too much alive, too multitold, too fluid for any one 
really interested to try to stop the current and think about histories and 
authoritative rankings. It is the sense of aliveness and flow, more than 
anything else,” that he has succeeded in conveying. Not without preju- 
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dice, of course. Nobody ever cared enough for a young art to write three 
hundred pages about it and to get together such a wealth of illustrations, 
who did not have his enthusiastic prejudices. And if in his desire to deny 
the Renaissance Mr. Cheney does insist that Raphael was the type and 
Michelangelo an anachronism, he does this and more only to give Cezanne 
the better vantage ground. 


Husbands and Lovers, Nineteen Dialogues, by Franz Molnar. English 
texts by Benjamin Glazer. Boni and Liveright: New York. 

Molnar’s nineteen sophisticated and spirituelle dialogues are all writ- 
ten on the understanding that ‘‘at fifteen every girl is an accomplished liar, 
at twenty an ingenious liar, at thirty an habitual one.’”” The husbands and 
lovers in these sketches are themselves not inexpert in the gentle art, but 
each succumbs at last to the more skilled and tortuous technic of his antago- 
nist. Now and then, in this succession of worldly silhouettes, we have a 
cee of that engaging and ingenious boy which even these husbands and 
overs may once have been before they came in contact with “Le com- 
pagnon dont le coeur n’est pas sur. . . . La femme, enfant malade, et 
douze fois impure.” 


The Haunted Circle, and Other Outdoor Plays, by Adelaide Nichols. 
E. P. Dutton and Company: New York. 

A quartet of plays for the four seasons presented for the use of com- 
munity groups. The plays are fairy, or, as the author says, “miracle” plays, 
set on the borderland between the human and the imaginary world and 
providing opportunity for mixed casts of adults and children, with pretty 
scenic effects, dancing, music, simple costuming and pleasing lines. 


Cyrano de Bergerac, by Edmond Rostand, translated by Brian Hooker. 
E. P. Dutton and Company: New York. 

This translation of Rostand’s famous play is that used by Walter 
Hampden in his present revival. As a translation it is smooth and agree- 
able and sometimes poetic. Its defect lies in the direction of courage; it 
concedes too much to safety; the style lacks the audacity and elaborate 
romantic unreality of the original, and so to some extent evades the 
problem. 


The Sin-Eater’s Hallowe’ en, by Francis Neilson. B. W. Huebsch, Inc.: 
New York. 

Francis Neilson, co-author of The Butterfly on the Wheel, variously 
known as novelist, impresario, member of Parliament, editor, and Presi- 
dent of the Drama League of America, has written in The Sin Eater's 
Hallowe’ en, a political satire in the form of a fantasy in one act and two 
scenes. In a remote English village inn assemble at midnight the eight 
leading figures of the Great War, accompanied by their long forgotten 
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youthful principles. Present, too, is the village Sin Eater who, in the 
normal pursuit of his avocation, attempts to eat the sins of six of the om 
gentlemen present. Their sins, however, are too heavy even for hi 


hardened system. The guests depart unshriven, leaving Sam to pay the | 
aftord- — 


bill! Caricature and lampoon come to life in Mr. Neilson’s pages, 


ing an entertaining hour in which to laugh (or cry) over the foibles and | 


feebleness of our late not much lamented statesmen. 


Humble Folk, One-Act Plays, by Bosworth Crocker. D. Appleton and 
Company: New York. 


Two of this collection of one-act plays by Bosworth Crocker have been 
roduced in New York and all five are suited to the semi-professional stage. 
hey are compact and effective, vivid in characterization and sound in 

structure. They give us glimpses of some of the varied national and racial 
elements that go to make up New York’s “Humble Folk”: German and 
Jew, Irishman and Scandinavian, each sharply differentiated, but all 
engaged in the same poignant struggle against poverty and adverse fate. 
The title of the book is unfortunate, the plays themselves (The Last Straw, 
The Baby Carriage, The Dog, The First Time and The Cost of a Hat) 
are all iaeoihinale free both of patronage and propaganda. 


Kestrel Edge and Other Plays, by Wilfred Gibson. The Macmillan 
Company: New York. 


Of these five plays in verse by Wilfred Gibson, the last and title play, 
Kestrel Edge, sounds the most moving note of poetry and pathos. Here is 
a situation of tragic intensity in which the three characters of the play con- 
front each other in a final stark simplicity. They speak, not with the 
halting and broken phrases that would be theirs in actuality, but with a 
rhythm and fullness which is the poet’s method of expressing the pattera 
and flow of this “dance of life.”” Sonorous Border nouns and adjectives 
lend a romantic charm to all five of these dramatic poems and Mr. Gibson's 
vivid and compelling verse never seems out of place even on the lips of 
tramps and horse-thieves. To the inner ear these plays are a delight. 
How they would appear to the outward eye it is more difficult to say. In 
such short pieces as Red Rowan, Blackadder and Winter's Stob an audi- 
ence would hardly have time to work into the poet’s mood. Lover’s Leap, 
though longer, is infelicitous in structure. Kestrel Edge might prove an 
interesting experiment in modern poetic drama. 


Mrs. Pat and the Law, by Mary Aldis. Walter H. Baker and Com- 
pany: Boston. 

A one-act play of the tenement district; fair material for amateurs. 
Available also in Duffield’s Plays for Small Stages. 
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The puppet in space. Figures and setting by 
Edward Mabley for the production of The King of 
the Golden River by the Tatterman Marionettes 
in Detroit. At the end the figure on the right 
falls off into the gulf that yawns below him. A 
happy composition of a sort rarely seen on the flat 


puppet stage. 
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